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PO NI D’S 
EXTRAGT 


TO PREVENT 


Ze _-- Soreness, Stiffness or Swelling 
, of Muscles and to keep them 
quick and active. 











> ou get genuine POND’S EXTRACT in a sealed bottle, buff wrapper. Refuse 


the weak, watery imitation called ‘‘ Witch Hazel,’’ so often offered as ‘‘ Just the same.”’ 
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Direct from the factory to your head. 


Hawes Hats 


3. 


Over a million satisfied men wore the Hawes Hat last year. One responsible firm in 
over seven hundred cities in the United States and Canada sells them If they are not 
on sale where you live, send three dollars, give us your height and waist measure, size of 
hat worn, and our mail-order department at either of our New York or Boston Stores will 
send you the latest Fall Style. 
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Broadway, Cor. 13th St. Hawes Hat 75 Summer St. 
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Sena Merchants Building, 
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Bible.”— 


Congregationalist. 





American Standard Edition of the 


REVISED BIBLE 


, is being accepted wherever the English language is spoken. This is the only edition authorized 
by the American Revision Committee, whose attestation appears on the back of the title page. 
“Tt is by far the! the most exact that has yet appeared, and ought to bein the hands of every student of the 
ndependent. 


“It will come into wide and widening acceptance wherever the English language is spoken.”— The 


With references and topical headings prepared by the American Revision Committee. 


Long Primer 4to, White Paper Edition from $1.50 to $9.00 

Long Primer 4to, Nelson’s India Paper Edition from $6.00 to $12.00 

Smaller Size, Bourgeois Svo, White Paper Edition from $1.00 to $7.000 
For sale by all leading booksellers or sent postpaid on recetpt of price. Send for catalogue to 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS, Pubs., 37-41 E. 18th St., New York. 











The Maccabean. 


The Jewish Magazine and 
Illustrated Review. 


Every phase of Jewish life treated by 


experts. 
The organ of Zionism. 


SOME FORTHCOMING FEATURES : 


The Old-New Land—a novel 
by Theodor Herzl. 

The Jewish Labor Problem. 

Jewish Statesmen. 

Religious Industries. 

Will Hebrew Become the Liv= 
ing Language of the Jews? 

Sample copies mailed free. 
Single copies, ten cents, one dollar per 
annum, 


320 BROADWAY. 
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Connecticut 











SCHOOL F OR GIRLS 


‘* Hillside,”’ Norwalk, 
Admits to leading colleges. 


go to college. 


Cen 
Special studies a vats who do not 
~_ Mrs. M,. MEAD, Prin. 
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ROCKFORD GOLLEG 


Box B, Rockford, Illinois 
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Massachusetts 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY LAW WV Schon 
Isaac Rion Hatt, AsuBURTON PLAOE. 
Melville M. Bigelow, Dean, 
Opens October 1, 1902. Boston, Mass, 


BosTon, MASsACHUSETTS.—401 Beacon Street. 
MISS FRANCES VOSE EMERSON’S 


Home and Day School for Girls 


who wish city opportunities and thoro class work. College Pre 
paratory, Regulerand Advanced i Golf and horseback riding, 











CONCORD, MASSACHUSETTS. 


CONCORD SCHOOL. 
Special attention given to bo ring for coll 
exceptionally at attractive, near tie 1 istorie vi fiage of 
a s courts, and boat house. A Vana 
faadtvie attention. THOMAS iH ECKFELDT 


MAssaCHUsEeTTs, Norton. 


WHEATON SEMINARY 


FOR i WOMER. 
Rev. SAMUEL V. CoLz 
i008 ‘Endowed college preparatory, 


ead Master. 





68th year begins Sept. A 
with advanced — for h 
and music. Ex 

nstructor ; ,= 


Gy Rn 

Steam and sisctricity. Location healthful an 

thirty miles of Boston. Catalogue and views on A — -\ to the 
President. Norton Mass. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Wilbraham. 
ear. One of the oldest 


86th 
Wesleyan Academy th zear, One of the oie 
Preparation for college and technical “schools, Superior 
and gympasium. Extensive equipment. Moderate expense. For 


Catalogue, ad: 
Rev. Wm. R. NEWHALL, Principal. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Wollaston (P. O.). 


Quincy Mansion School 
cath Ban opens in September. New England Home School for 
girls andsome Mansion-House and new ee Beautifully 
cated, near Boston. For full particulars, write to 
Horace Mann WILLAgp, Sc.D. 
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New Jersey, Blairstown. 
ohn I. Bisir 


Blair Presbyterial Academy feundation 
eat Sat = 
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New York 
New York, Clinton (9 miles from Utica). 
CLINTON PREPARATORY SCHOOL, 7. 
Prepares for wey college. Boye 1 10 to 14 $ zonxs at Bikey 
Whitehest. aC 4 College Presidents. J. . B Wiseae M., Prin. 








New York, -eemien 


Riverview Academy ™i!tsry discipline, directed by 
Giocigline, which establishes correct nsbite of study and of thought. 


Faysl evelopment, sought as the 1 meen 10 re mek og 
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HE LARGEST BIBLE SCHOOL IN THE WORLD. 


Ten Thousand Students Annuall 


Enrolled. 
miy non-resident work offered. 


Directed by the Council of Seventy, 


sanced Courses for Ministers, Teachers, Colleges and Schools. 


mentary Courses for 


yman, ae, ind. pendently or in 
in the Church, Sunday schoo 


For new and complete calendar of announcements address 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF SACRED es . : 


Hyde Park, Chicago, 


Fie 
Young People’s Society, étc. 
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iE ELLIMAN CHOOL., 234 W. 56th St., N. Y. 19th year. 
Training Clase for Kinde mers. Practice work. One o 

year course. Diploma received State recognition. Class limited. 
ess until Sept. 15, Mrs. H. B. , 244 W. Gist St., N. Y. City 


Ihe Mackenzie School 


The School doubled its enroliment within the 
siyear; it had no case of sickness, no case of seri- 
sdiscipline s_ tt had one specially ‘trained master 
jenery six boys; it receives only boys who can 
g sattsfactory testimonials. 

all W. RANDALL, Ph.D., Headmaster, Dobbs Ferry, N.Y. 


WILSON SCHOOL FOR BOYS 


efor Eastern universities. Thorough work. sound morals, 
yconduct Ideal and healthful location on one of the most 
tiful heights of the Hudson. Golf, tennis, and new gymnasium. 


it). LEE WILSON, Head Master, Fishklil-on-Hudson. N. Y- 
New YorE, New York, 356 West 57th Street. 


he Grand Conservatory of Music 


es the proper cultivation of the Voice, together with thorough 
sin Piano, Violin and Organ playing, Harmony and Compo- 
mand all musical sciences and teetraments by instructors of ac- 
ited reputation. The tuition fees are nominal. Only conserv- 
aU ited States npotesy ——— by legislature to confer 
. The full course leads to tne de of Bachelor of Music. 
ectus on request. Founded 1874. . F. EBERHARD, Pres. 


W York 
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W School (LL.B after three years. Grad- 
uate Classes lead to Tui 
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ington Square, New York City. 


EWYO R mise oer Dwight Method”’ 


W¥ SCHOOL) Yorxcity} of Instruction. 
}intwo years; LL.M.in three years. High Standards. Pre 
for Bar of all States. Send for Cotelogue. 

GE CHASE, Dean. 











Ohio 


OBERLIN ACADEMY, 


70th year begins September 24th, 1902. 
en instructors, Thoroughly equipped to peepase students 
aay sillege or scientific schoo 1. “Kew gymnasium. Expenses 
ble. For catalogue a ADP. - an 
sony FisHER PEOK, cipal, Box C. 55, Oberlin, Ohio. 


Theological Seminaries 


THE YALE DIVINITY SCHOOL. 
horough training for the ministry. Unequalled Uni- 
opportunities. apeat instruction in the English 
Sociology and Missions. For information address 
Professor FRANK K. SANDERS. Dean, 
Drawer 4. Yale Station. New Haven. Conn. 


ON THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, 
700 Park Avenue, NEW YORK 

lext term will begin Wednesday, September 2th, 1902. 

Faculty will meet for the admission of Students in the Prest- 

Hom at 9.30 A.M. 
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COATES Clippers. 


As much a toilet necessity as a 

comb or a curler. Clip your 

boy’s hair. Clip the back of 

husband’s neck. Husband 

clip his beard. Save 

their cost in a month and 
they’re good for years. 


Ask Hardware Dealers f 
Coates t for fi -Runni 
or send for fll 
cular 


COATES CLIPPER CO., Worcester, Mass. 
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HOTEL BRUNSWICK, 


BOSTON. 


BARNES & DUNKLEE, Proprietors. 
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Red DD Line 
of Passenger 


and Cnited States 


Mail Contract 
Steamers. 





HE FULL POWERED 
first-class passenger “< 
Steamships of this line sail 
on every alternate Saturday 
from New York for Vene- 
zuela, calling at San Juan, 
Porto Rico, on their outward 
and homeward trips. They 
are provided with bath 
rooms, shower baths, large 
smoking rooms, and social halls. They have large prom- 
enade decks and every approved modern appliance for 
safety, speed and comfort. “< “< i ae A a 


Boulton, Bliss @ Dallett, 








NEW YORK. 





8 / 
( ATIFORN St. Denis Dotel} 
Broadway and Eleventh Street 
New York 
EUROPEAN PLAN 
Rooms with Bath from 150. gee Dey-a. ' 
of this hotel, and have secured and retained for ita 


General Managers, 
135 FRONT STREET, 
Table d’hote Breakfast and Dinner 
The New Rooms from $1.00 per Day 
, The Convenient Location, Tasteful Appointment 
ver an ml A Reasonable Sam. Courteous Attendance and 
Cuisine of Exceptional Excellence are characteristic 
J : " patronage of the highest order. 
Electric Lighted trains to the WILLIAM TAYLOR 8 SON, Proprietors 
coast daily with Superb Com- 
partment and Observation 
Car, Dining Car, Buffet and 
Library Car, (with bath and 
barber,) and Standard Draw- 


ing Room Sleeping Cars. 
Leave Chicago daily8p.m.,via 


CHICAGO & NORTH-WESTERN 








Hotel 
Empire 


| Broadway and 





UNION PACIFIC 
SOUTHERN PACIFIC R’YS 


The Best of Everything. 


ALL AGENTS SELL TICKETS BY 
THIS ROUTE 





NEW YORK ciTY 

FIREPROOF, MODERN, MODERATE RATES, 

EXCLUSIVE, EXTENSIVE LIBRARY, ACCESSIBLE 
Orchestral Concerts Every Evening. 


All Cars Pass the Empire. 


send for Descriptive W. JOHNSON QUINN 
Booklet. Proprietor. 
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ON EVERY CAN. 


is such a delicious 

coffee that the 

smiles of satisfac- 

# tion twill come, any- 

how. We don’t think 

you'll object to that, eh? 

7 Ask your grocer for 

» * WHITE HOUSE,” and 

don’t take “no” for an 
answer. 





CUT OF THE WHITE HOUSE AT 


WASHINGTON 
YOAV1d UO AIVIVNO NI YALA 


‘SURIVA UAAGIN ..aSNOH ALIHM.. 


“ White House” Coffee is_Packed in land 2 Ib. Air-Tight Tin Cans only. 


If LF have any difficulty in obtaining “ White House’ Coffee send us your grocer’s name—and yours—and we 
arrange 80 you can get it, besides mailing you, free, our beautiful booklet about coffee and spices. Address 


| DWINELL-WRIGHT CO., BOSTON OF CHICAGO, 
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Here’s The Heater 


ANT 


r 

y up. that leads all others 
—, for Modern Homes. 
teristic 


— The One Piece Construction is an important fea- 
tors ture : notice by the accompanying cut that the inner bell is 
not a separate casting, but is a part of the main boiler. The 
entire boiler is one casting. There are absolutely no joints 
or water connections to leak or burn out. The central water 
cone adds enormous heating surface, and the vertical 
waterways are well arranged for free and rapid circulation. 


Especial Attention is called to the very large amount 
of heating surface directly exposed to the fire. 


Write for catalogue. 


Glenwoo 


WEIR STOVE Co., Taunton, Mass, Rhus reo Glenwood Ranges. 
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Keep Your 
Stomach Well 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 
CURES habitual stomach weak- 
ness, improves the appetite and 
digestion, and removes the cause 
of headaches and wakefulness. 

It imparts new life and vigor 
to both brain and body, by restor- 
ing to the system the needed tonic 
and nerve food. Insist on having 


Horsford’s 
Acid 
Phosphate 


Horsford’s name on every GENUINE package. 











It is as important 
to Know the best 
materials for do- 
mestic use as to 
Know the best 
methods for 
using them, and 
Ivory Soap is very 
generally recog- 
nized, by those 
persons who have 
carefully investi- 
gated the subject, 
as the safest and 








purest soap. 




















Registered Trade Mark. 


Towels 


and Towelings 
At “The Linen Store.” 


Every desirable kind of pure linen towel is 
included in our fall assortment—hemmed, 
hemstitched, fringed, lace trimmed or em- 
broidered, at $1.50 to $60 a dozen. 

Just now we Call attention to the fifty cent 
line. The most popular and serviceab ble are 
made of fine absorbent Huckaback, with all- 
over damask figures or damask borders : 
others of lightweight Birdseye, hemstitched 
Damask, as well as a large variety of fancy 
weaves. 

Towelings of all kinds. for bedroom, bath- 
room and pantry use, 1oc. to $1.25 a yard. 

Orders by mail have our prompt attention. 


James McCutcheon & Co., 
14 West 23d Street, N. Y. 








Purity Books 


The way to purity is through knowledge. 


The Self & 
Sex Series 


has the unqualified 
endorsement of 


Dr. Joseph Cook, 
Rev. Chas. M, Sheldon 
Rev. F B, Meyer, 
Dr. Theo, L. Onyler. 
Dr. Francis E, Clark. 
Bishop Vincent, 
Anthony Comstock, 
“ Pansy,” 
Frances E. Willard, 
Lady H. Somerset, 
Eminent Physicians and 
a Hundreds of Others. 
SYLVANUS STALL, D.D 
4 BOOKS TO MEN. By Sylvanus Stall, D.D. 
What a Young Boy Ought to Know. 
whe a Young Man Ought to Know. 


hat a Young Husband Ought to Know. 
What a Man of 45 Ought to Know. 


M.D., and 
4 BOOKS TO WOMEN. PY Mi. Emus PA. Drake, Bs 


What a Young Girl Ought to Know. 
What a Young Woman Ought to Know. 
What a Young Wife Ought to Know. 
What a Woman of 45 Sught to Know. 
Price, $1. per copy, post free. Send for table of conteriis 


Vir Publishing Co., = Suiits osepaddine 
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Survey of the World 


The President finished 
his New England tour 
last week, and started on his Southern 
one, but he came desperately near losing 
his life at Pittsfield, Mass., through a col- 
lision between the carriage he was rid- 
ing in and a trolley car. Having spent 
Monday in the Vermont cities, where he 
contented himself for the most part with 
short speeches, he crossed the line into 
Massachusetts, and at the end of the day 
arrived at Northfield, Mass., where he 
addressed the Mt. Hermon School and 
then spent the night as the guest of 
Dwight L. Moody, son of the famous 
evangelist. From Northfield the Presi- 
dent went on through Massachusetts to 
Dalton, where it was planned that he 
should drive on Wednesday to Stock- 
bridge, Mass. In the carriage with the 
President were only Mr. Cortelyou, the 
President’s secretary, and Governor 
Crane, of Massachusetts. On the box 
with the driver was William Craig, the 
chief of the President’s secret body 
guard. While passing through Pittsfield, 
Mass., at 9.30 A. M. it was necessary for 
the President’s carriage to cross the 
electric railroad track near the Country 
Club. The carriage road crosses the trol- 
ley line in such a way that while both 
run somewhat parallel to each other just 
before the crossing is reached an em- 
bankment intervenes so that it would be 
quite easy for a carriage to get in a very 
tight place. The crossing is in a valley, 
but on the hill before this is reached it 
\s possible for the President’s party to 
have been seen below. On came a trol- 
ley car, however, at full speed, increasing 
its momentum on the decline, and the bell 
clanging loudly. Just then the lead 
horses of the President’s carriage crossed 
the track, and the wheel horses had only 


The President 


time to follow when the car crashed into 
the coach near the front wheels. Craig 
was killed, the driver was knocked 
senseless, and the President and his com- 
panions were bowled over on the ground, 
and except for slight skin bruises about 
the hands and face all of them miracu- 
lously escaped. After it had been deter- 
mined by the physicians that nothing of 
a serious nature had happened to the 
President he and his party took another 
carriage and drove on, but all speech- 
making was given up for the day. The 
motorman and conductor were put un- 
der arrest on a charge of manslaughter, 
but it is now said their trial will not come 
off till January 1st. The blame for the 
accident every one seems to think belongs 
solely to the carelessness of the motor- 
man, who paid no more attention to the 
distinguished party he ran into than he 
would to an ordinary milk wagon. 
There is also considerable disposition to 
blame the President’s coachman; the 
system which allows the President to 
travel in so unprotected a manner, and 
the Pittsfield Trolley Company, who, it 
is said, refused the request of the town 
authorities to have all the cars stop run- 
ning while the Presidential party was 
passing through the town. Of course, 
much popular sympathy was shown for 
the President, and the usual cablegrams 
of grief have been received from a!l the 
crowned heads of Europe. The Presi- 
dent then continued his journey to his 
home at Oyster Bay, and by the time he 
had reached there he had entirely got rid 
of the ill-effects of the accident. On 
Thursday evening the President started 
for the South, to be present at the national 
convention of the Brotherhood of Loco- 
motive Firemen at Chattanooga. The 
same great crowds met him as on the 
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New England trip, and everywhere he 
was heard with marked approval and en- 
thusiasm. His speeches were much the 
same as those delivered in New England, 
discussing as they did the affairs of the 
nation, especially the trusts and imperial- 
ism. He reached Chattanooga on Sun- 
day morning, and spent a busy day in 
church and visiting the battle-field. On 
Monday he addressed the fireman, and 
was made an honorary member of their 
Brotherhood. 


.., The anthracite strike is now 
cristae“ eighteenth week, and 
there is as yet no indication that either 
side is ready to make the first move to- 
ward conciliation. Senator Platt, of New 
York, has announced that-the strike will 
not last two weeks longer, and as he has 
the confidence of Senator Quay, who has 
seen Mr. Morgan and the coal operators, 
it may be that he has some inside infor- 
mation of a political nature that is not 
yet known to the public. Mr. Mitchell 
says that the strikers can hold out with- 
out suffering till Christmas. Governor 
Stone, of Pennsylvania, has given out an 
interview, in which he practically advises 
compulsory arbitration for the settlement 
of the strike, and has expressed his wil- 
lingness, if it is practical, to call a special 
session of the Legislature of Pennsyl- 
vania to frame such a law. Carroll D. 
Wright, the United States Commissioner 
of Labor, has submitted to the President 
his report on the strike, which is, on the 
whole, an argument that there are two 
sides to the question. The Federal Gov- 
ernment, however, has decided that it has 
no authority to intervene in the present 
crisis. President Baer has issued a pub- 
lic letter to Senators Quay and Penrose, 
in which he gives his reasons why no 
more concessions can be made from the 
operators’ standpoint. It is about the 
same argument as was contained in ex- 
Mayor Hewitt’s last week’s manifesto, 
for it claims that the operators are really 
fighting for the rights of the individual 
mine worker. Ex-Mayor Hewitt has re- 
fused to continue the discussion further 
that was raised by his manifesto, and 
says that he had seen “ no indications in 
rebuttal that have prompted him to make 
a reply.” It is reported that Mr. J. 
Pierpont Morgan has asked Mr. Mitch- 
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ell what are the least concessions that 
the miners will take for a settlement of 
the strike, but as Mr. Morgan never de- 
nies or affirms an action attributed to 
him it is not known whether this is so, 
It is said by those who know that Mr. 
Morgan could undoubtedly stop this 
strike with a nod of his head, but it 
would impair his influence in the future 
and would be therefore bad policy for 
him now to force the operators to terms, 
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At midnight ushering in 
the month of September 
mimic war was declared 
between the army of the United States 
and some foreign Power whose attack- 
ing forces were kindly represented by 
the navy of the United States, it being 
the purpose of the invading fleet to at- 
tack and capture some point on the coast 
between New Bedford and Fisher’s Isl- 
land. It must be admitted that the first 
event of the war was not bloody. While 
the fleet under Rear-Admiral Higginson 
lay at Vineyard Sound, the ships were 
visited by Consuelo, the Duchess of 
Marlborough, and a group of visitors 
from Newport, who came to the scene 
on Colonel Astor’s yacht “ Nourmahal.” 
Their visit caused some delay in putting 
out to sea, but after the departure the 
great fleet made ready and steamed out 
of sight. The visit of the distinguished 
Americans wrought no harm to the in- 
vading enemy, but caused a deal of talk 
in this country. Before dawn of the first 
day of “the war” Rear-Admiral Hig- 
ginson appeared with his entire fleet off 
Block Island, and by daylight the whole 
island, with its native population and its 
summer boarders, had been captured. As 
the place was unfortified the invaders 
met with no resistance, and here they es- 
tablished their headquarters. The army 
signal station was taken and the cable 
cut. After this the cruiser “ Olympia” 
rode into the port of Wood’s Holl and 
seized all the telegraph, telephone and 
cable stations there, altho it is needless 
to say no knife was used in severing the 
wires. September 2d a tremendous bat- 
tle was fought at daybreak off Great Gull 
Island at the entrance to Long Island 
Sound. Four battle ships, the “ Kear- 
sarge,” the “ Alabama,” the “ Indiana” 


The Army and 
Navy War 






















































SURVEY OF THE WORLD 


and the “ Brooklyn,” with one monitor, 
the “ Puritan,” assaulted furiously Fort 
Terry, on the southwestern end of Plum 
Island, and two other forts. The battle 
raged for an hour, and at the end of that 
time two of the strongholds were figu- 
ratively speaking reduced to powder, 
leaving the country thereabouts quite at 
the enemy’s mercy. Admiral Higgin- 
son, however, mercifully steamed back 
to Block Island. One of the lessons 
learned by this attack was the assurance 
that, despite the powerful search lights 
sweeping the waters, a hostile fleet could 
easily pass unnoticed by the fortifica- 
tions of Long Island Sound. Both sides 
claim ‘a victory, and the dispute can only 
be decided by the arbiters. The army 
claims to have sunk the “ Massachusetts” 
with a mine as she passed through the 
race; indeed Major Best, commanding 
Fort Terry, in his dispatch states that the 
land batteries destroyed the whole fleet, 
and it may be many days before we know 
whether these vessels are still in exist- 
ence or lie at the bottom of the sea. The 
next move was an attack on Fort Wright, 
Fisher’s Island. Early in the afternoon 
the invading fleet was seen to approach, 
their movements being obscured by rain 
and fog. Accurate position finding was 
at first rendered impossible by the 
weather, but by 2.23 P. M. the mortars at 
Fort Wright opened fire, directing their 
shot against the “ Kearsarge.” At 9.30 
four of the enemy’s vessels, all with their 
lights out except the leader, drew within 
10,000 yards of shore and the fighting 
began in dead earnest. The last event 
of the week was the invasion of Newport. 
Late in the evening of September 4th 
five of Admiral Higgirison’s vessels ran 
at full speed between Forts Adams and 
Wetherell at the entrance to Newport 
Harbor and Narragansett Bay, firing 
broadsides from both batteries. The 
men in the forts saw them coming but 
reserved their fire until the vessels were 
at a distance of 3,900 yards. After pass- 
ing through the channel the fleet swept 
northward toward Providence, and later 
at 11.30 they steamed slowly ot between 
the forts and disappeared in the open 
sea. September 6th the naval officers 
who acted as umpires and the army of- 
ficers assigned as observers on the fleet 
came into Newport, and we now await 
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their decision to know whether our coast 
is in the hands of the enemy. 
& 


Political “Ctive preparations are now be 
Affairs %™g made in most of the States 
for the fall elections, and .the 
nomination of candidates and the fram- 
ing of platforms are already’ under 
way. In Vermont there has already 
been an election, but no one was elected 
Governor, as the constitution provides 
that a Governor to be elected must re- 
ceive a majority of votes over all other 
candidates. Hence the coming Legisla- 
ture will have to elect the Governor. The 
deadlock was owing to the surprisingly 
large vote cast for P. W. Clement, the 
bolting Republican, who ran on an inde- 
pendent ticket. The contest turned on 
the “ license ” question, and Mr. Clement 
stood for a repeal of the present unen- 
forced and unenforcible prohibition 
law in favor of one declaring for local 
option. The most important political 
event of the week, however, is the un- 
questioned emergence of Tom L. John- 
son, Mayor of Cleveland, into the theater 
of national Democratic politics. It was 
evident at the Ohio Democratic State 
convention last week that Mayor John- 
son was the controlling figure, and that 
Mr. McLean, the former Ohio Demo- 
cratic leader, was outgeneraled. Prac- 
tically Mayor Johnson’s entire ticket, as 
well as his platform, was ratified without 
dissent, and he now proposes to tour the 
State in an automobile till election day 
to break down the 50,000 plurality of the 
Republican party. On these tours he is 
to be accompanied by a caravan of ten 
wagons and twenty men who wear khaki 
trousers and blouses with blue shirts and 
campaign hats. The troupe travels like 
an old-time circus, and whenever it 
comes to a town erects a platform for 
Mr. Johnson and seats for the audience. 
At the convention Mayor Johnson made 
one of his enthusiastic speeches, in which 
the following is perhaps the keynote: 
“One of our national questions relates to 
trusts. For this evil our adversaries advise 
publicity as the remedy. Publicity! That 
might protect investors against fraud, but 
how could it protect the public against mo- 
nopoly, which is the basis of trusts? What 
is needed is not examinations of the account 
books of the trusts, it is the sweeping of 
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monopolies from the statute books of the peo- 
ple. The money question also is national, 
And let me tell you this is no dead issue, as 
some would have us believe. Dead though it 
may be in one form, it is alive in other and 
more radical forms. So long as Wall Street 
interests dicate our financial policies the money 
question cannot die. You know that I have 
never accepted the doctrine commonly known 
as ‘16to1.’ I have worked with those who do 
accept it because I have believed, as I believe 
yet, that the free silver fight was the first great 
protest of the American people against mo- 
nopoly—the first great struggle here of the 
masses against the privileged classes. It was 
not free silver that frightened the plutocratic 
leaders. What they feared was free men.” 


Thus it will be seen that with the excep- 
tion of free silver Mr. Johnson is more 
of the Bryan than of the Cleveland and 
Olney type of Democrat. In the other 
States matters of minor but still signifi- 
cant importance have occurred during 
the week. Mr. F. Auguste Heinze, the 
young millionaire mine owner of Butte, 
Mont., has proclaimed himself a Demo- 
crat, and is fighting Senator Clark for 
control of the Montana machine. In 
Delaware (at the recent Republican con- 
vention) Mr. Addicks threatened to with- 
draw from politics in that State if some 
of the nominees for Congress selected by 
the New Castle County were put on the 
ticket. In Virginia the Republican 
State chairman says that very little in- 
terest is being taken in the fall elections, 
and that many voters are not registering 
so as to avoid jury duty, for under the 


new law no man can be a juror unless he | 


is a registered voter. The Democrats 
of California have nominated F. K. Lane 
for Governor, who has gained an excel- 
lent reputation as City Attorney in San 
Francisco. The platform denounces a 
protective tariff and the trusts, favors 
the complete exclusion of Chinese from 
all American territory and demands the 
enactment of State and Federal laws to 
prevent the issuance of injunctions in la- 
bor disputes. The Iowa Democratic plat- 
form significantly ignores the silver 
question, but favors a tariff reduction 
. and condemns the Philippine war. For- 
mer Governor Boies is expected to con- 
test Speaker Henderson’s seat in Con- 
gress. Governer Boies has the support 
of Governor Cummins and Senator Dol- 
liver. In Wisconsin Mayor Rose, of 
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Milwaukee, has been nominated by the 
Democrats for Governor on a platform 
almost entirely of State issues. The Re- 
publicans are still in doubt as to whether 
to split on Governor La Folette’s renom- 
ination, but as this would injure Sena- 
tor Spooner’s re-election it is not re- 
garded as likely that two Republican 
tickets will be put before the voters. 


& 


The situation in Haiti has sudden- 
ly assumed an international im- 
portance, inasmuch as a German warship 
has shot to the bottom of the ocean the 
chief gunboat of the Haitian insurgents. 
The trouble came about in this way: Ever 
since last May the present revolution has 
been in progress. Then the Government 
was overthrown and fighting took place 
on the streets of Port-au-Prince, and 
President Sam was forced to flee the 
country. General Firman, the Haitian 
Minister to France, immediately returned 
home and announced himself as a candi- 
date for the presidency. Admiral Killick, 
also with the gunboat “ Crete-a-Pierrot,” 
revolted from the provisional Govern- 
ment and joined his naval force with 
General Firman’s land insurgents. Gen- 
eral Alexis Nord, Minister of War, as- 
sumed the leadership of the provisional 
government. There has been consider- 
able combat since that time, and many 
small towns have been burnt and razed 
to the ground, while life and property 
have been valueless. Things were getting 
almost unendurable when Commander 
McCrea, of the United States gunboat 
“ Machias,” came to Port-au-Prince, and 
in behalf of the British, French, Italian, 
German, Spanish, Russian and Cuban in- 
terests, as well as the United States, he 
took a firm stand, and warned Admiral 
Killick that he must obey the commands 
of international war and not interfere 
with commerce, blockade any ports, or 
fire on any towns without the usual warn- 
ings to the inhabitants. Admiral Killick 
promised to do all that Commander Mc- 
Crea requested, but a German ship which 
had on board goods of the Provisional 
Government was held up the other day 
and the provisions seized. As soon as 
Emperor William heard this he gave or- 
ders to have his warship, the “ Panther,” 
seize the insurgent ship, as Admiral Kil- 
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lick was not recognized as a belligerent 
but as a pirate. When the “ Panther ” 
came to Port-au-Prince it proceeded 
straight to the harbor of Gunaives, where 
uer commander informed Admiral Kil- 
lick that he must remove his crew and 
leave the vessel in five minutes’ time. 
The Admiral asked to have this time ex- 
tended to 15 minutes, which was granted. 
At the end of 15 minutes the “ Panther ” 
sent a small boat carrying one officer and 
twenty sailors to take possession of the 
revolutionary gunboat. When these 
men had arrived within a few yards of 
tthe “ Crete-a-Pierrot”” she was on fire 
and they could not board her. The 


“ Panther ” then fired until the “ Crete-a- 


Pierrot” was completely immersed. 
‘There was no disposition in Washington 
ito get excited over this action of the 
(German Government, altho it clearly 
itouches the Monroe Doctrine. Wash- 
ington seems to think that all this will 
have a salutary effect on the future 
‘South American revolutionists, and in 
ithe meantime there is talk on every hand 
that the destiny of Haiti, and indeed for 
ithat matter Santo Domingo, will event- 
ually be to come into the United States. 


as 


Mont Pelée on the Isl- 
and of Martinique and 
La Souffriére on St. 
Vincent have again broken forth with a 
violence almost equal to that which oc- 
curred last May, and it looks as if Mar- 
tinique at least were doomed to deso- 
lation. On Sunday, the 31st, news was 
sent from many places of clouds of 
smoke seen the day before above these 
volcanoes and of loud reports heard at a 
distance of 200 miles. Several shocks 
from Mont Pelée had given warning of 
what was to happen. Passengers on the 
steamer “ Dahome ” beheld an eruption 
on the 21st which gave a foretaste of 
what was going on within the mountain. 
They saw discharges from Mont Pelée, 
which consisted of dense clouds of steam 
coming out of a large hole in the side of 
the volcano at regular intervals of five 
minutes. They also saw a stream of 
lava a quarter of a mile wide flowing 
over the ruins of St. Pierre. But on this 
fatal Saturday the mountain burst out 
with still more terrible violence. The 
first news of any exactness was brought 


Martinique and 
St. Vincent 


to St. Lucia by the British steamer “ Ko- 
rona,” which arrived from Martinique 
on the evening of September Ist. She 
was covered with dust and ashes and re- 
ported many lives lost on the ill-fated is- 
land. September 4th came the official ac- 
count from Kingston, St. Vincent. Up 
to that time the gendarmes in Martinique 
had reported 1,060 deaths and 150 per- 
sons severely injured. Morne Rouge, the 
beautiful suburb of St. Pierre, which 
was spared by the former eruption, was 
now completely destroyed, as was also 
the greater part of Ajoupa Bouillon. 
The country between the river Capote 
up to the Valley of Campflore and Fonds 
Marie was sadly devastated. The Gov- 
ernor of Martinique at this date was tak- 
ing steps to remove the people from the 
northern parishes of the island to Fort-de- 
France. The last-named city itself was 
not entirely spared, as a tidal wave swept 
into it for about thirteen yards, caus- 
ing a panic among the inhabitants. The 
heat in the island is declared to be almost 
intolerable. La Souffriére in St. Vincent 
has been in an active state, but has not 
caused the same loss of life as is reported 
from Martinique. On September 3d the 
eruption. was longer in duration and 
more violent than on the fatal May 7th. 
The people in consternation crowded to- 
ward Kingston, and ran about madly for 
shelter from the electric cloud that 
spread out over the hills. At two in the 
morning there was a succession of ter- 
rific explosions breaking like cannon 
shots through a continuous roar. Balls 
of fire and forked lightning shot from 
the crater and burst-in the air like huge 
rockets. This display lasted for a full 
hour. At 6 A. M. silver-colored clouds 
were rising from the crater and moving 
slowly northward. This continued 
through the day, and the heat beneath 
them was unbearable. There were signs 
that Mont Pelée was in a state of violent 
eruption at the same time. 


ca 


Be The Trades Union Con- 
ee gress of Great Britain 
held its annual meeting in 
London, September 2d to 5th. Presi- 
dent W. C. Steadman’s address included 
a general denunciation of some of the 
present Government’s measures, such as 
the education bill, the sugar tax and the 
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grain tax, which he described as being 
an endeavor permanently to relieve the 
rich at the expense of the poor. The ad- 
dress also discussed the recent attacks of 
the Times,.and emphatically denied that 
trade unionism was destructive to Brit- 
ish commercial supremacy. A _ resolu- 
tion declaring the South African War 
unjust was carried by a vote of 176 to 
134. The Shops bill, proposing a reduc- 
tion of the hours of labor of clerks and 
other mercantile workers, was indorsed, 
and the Parliamentary Committee was 
instructed to support a measure for an 
eight-hour day for miners. On Wednes- 
day a resolution proposing more unified 
action among labor societies in the direc- 
tion of securing further labor represen- 
tation in Parliament was passed. Harry 
Blackmore and Patrick Dolan, the Amer- 
ican delegates, addressed the Congress. 
The plan of old-age pensions agreed 
upon at a special congress held last Jan- 
uary was indorsed. On Thursday a 


heated discussion on the subject of com- 
pulsory arbitration resulted in an em- 
phatic condemnation of the principle. On 


Friday the Congress rejected a resolu- 
tion in favor of woman suffrage, and 
again expressed its disapproval of the 
South African War, along with a denun- 
ciation of all territorial aggression. 


a 


The city of Johannesburg 
has a population of 80,000 
inhabitants, of which number 50,000 are 
Europeans. Of the balance, consisting 
of the colored population, there are 28,- 
ooo Kaffirs and 2,000 Asiatics. At the 
present time about 40,000 natives are em- 
ployed on the mines, about half the full 
number actually required, and this dearth 
of native labor is a really serious ques- 
tion in the development of the country. 
Everything in the city is at present in a 
rough condition; the streets are in bad 
order, there are no tramways running, 
and many of the smaller buildings are in 
a ruinous state. But notwithstanding all 
this there are signs of awakened life in 
the city. The Town Council consists of a 
number of citizens nominated by Lord 
Milner. These are men thoroughly ac- 
quainted with the needs of the town, and 
are working with the aid of an expert 
engineer and medical officer of health to 
better the general conditions. A report 


South Africa 
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issued to the public on the question of 
water supply shows that the population 
estimated for the region within six 
miles radius of Johannesburg within a 
few years is 200,000 inhabitants. A good 
system of sanitation is soon to be estab- 
lished, and this will be of the most mod- 
ern character. As an indication of the 
wealth of the community and the confi- 
dence in the future value of ground, it 
may be stated that the Stock Exchange 
has just refused to pay an exorbitant 
price for the ground on which the pres- 
ent building stands, and has decided to 
erect another building on its own prop- 
erty near the present site. This building 
is to cost £100,000.—A Parliamentary pa- 
per, just published, gives the exact fig- 
ures in regard to the troops engaged in 
the war. The garrison on August Ist, 
1899, consisted of 318 officers and 9,622 
men; reinforcements sent between then 
and the outbreak of hostilities, October 
11th, 1899, totaled 12,546. Thereafter 
the troops sent up to May 3Ist, 1902, 
reached the great total of 386,081, be- 
sides 52,414 men raised in South Africa. 
The final casualty figures are: Killed, 
5.774; wounded, 23,029; died of wounds 
or disease, 16,168.—A division in the 
Cape Parliament has recently gone 
against the Premier, Sir J. Gordon 
Sprigg, by a majority of 41 to 27.. The 
measure voted on was in itself unimpor- 
tant, but the result seems to show a much 
smaller majority for the ministry than 
they have claimed to control. 


a 


At sunset on the even- 
ing of September 2d 
Emperor William 
with the Empress and many followers 
entered Posen, the capital of the Polish 
province. Extraordinary precautions 
had been taken to avoid any attack on 
the Emperor. The regular police had 
been strengthened by hundreds of rein- 
forcements from Berlin and Breslau, and 
many detectives were engaged in the city. 
The precautionary measures even went 
so far as to include a careful investiga- 
tion of all the heating and ventilating 
nipes in the Museum, where the State 
banquet was to be held, lest any explosive 
should be concealed in them. There was, 
however, no disposition shown on the 
part of the Poles to molest the royal vis- 
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itor; they were, in fact, conspictious by 
their absence, all the nobles having gone 
away to their country estates, and the 
Polish people refraining sullenly from 
the jubilation. In the entering proces- 
sion the Empress preceded the Emperor 
in a carriage; he rode behind her on 
horseback, clad in the white uniform of 
the Garde du Corps. Following him 
were fifty notable men of the Empire, in- 
cluding the Crown Prince, the Imperial 
Chancelor and Field Marshal von 
Waldersee. There were about 8,000 in- 
fantrymen lined up in double rows along 
the street through which the cavalcade 
passed from the railway station to the 
house of the commanding general, where 
the Emperor lodged. The German pop- 
ulation of the city showed much enthusi- 
asm at his presence, and had subscribed 
heavily to adorn the way with decora- 
tions of flower pieces and ropes of ever- 
green. The Poles, however, refused to 
share in these contributions, and even 
the principal hotel, where the Prussian 
court had engaged fifty rooms, was left 
undecorated by its Polish proprietor. In 
reply to an address of welcome delivered 
by the Burgomaster Emperor William 
declared that he had on that day issued 
an order to abolish the ring of fortifica- 
tions which hemmed in the city. 

“T expect,” he said in allusion to this order, 
“that this city will now set about the work of 
development with might and main, and that in 
place of the fortifications blocks of houses will 
arise. These, I hope, will also tend to better 
the condition of the poor.” 


These fortifications, among the most not- 
able in Europe, were begun in 1828, and 
tho still unfinished have cost the enor- 
mous sum of $50,000,000. They consist 
of huge works of earth and masonry 
some twelve miles in circuit, and have 
impeded seriously the development of 
the city, now grown too large for them. 
Their demolition will cost a considerable 
sum, but is gladly undertaken by the 
people of Posen. On the day after his 
arrival the Emperor reviewed 40,000 
troops on the square mile of lawn which 
forms the maneuvering field. In his 
suite rode General Tchertkoff, Governor 
of Warsaw, and eighteen other Russian 
officers. He rode along the lines, pre- 
senting new colors to the colonels of the 
regiments. On the return from the re- 
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view the Emperor and Empress passed 
between lines of children three miles — 
long, the boys on one side, the girls on 
the other. In the evening a grand din- 
ner was given, when the Emperor toasted 
the Czar and complimented the Russian 
officers in glowing words.”: On the next 
day a statue of Emperor Frederick was 
unveiled in the presence of the court. 
After this the party proceeded to the 
Provincial Diet House, where the Em- 
peror in reply to an address made a 
speech in which he dwelt on the political 
situation in Prussian Poland. He said 
in part: 


“ The patriotic words in which you have con- 
veyed to me and to the Empress the feelings 
of the province fill our hearts with joy and 
thankfulness. They find their confirmation in 
the patriotic welcome extended to us by the 
people of this place. We are here among a 
loyal German population, in a loyal German 
town, and loyal is the work the Germans here 
have to accomplish for the improvement of the 
country. If this work, the end and object of 
which are the elevation of the people and the 
country for the good and benefit of the whole, 
is to succeed it is necessary that the Germans 
lay aside their inherited party rancor and that 
each shall be prepared to sacrifice his own par- 
ticular individuality in order to labor with all 
alike in the community, just as in days of yore 
the Knights of the Teutonic Order, renouncing 
their personal independence and convenience, 
rallied to the firm bond of the order for the 
purpose of spreading German civilization by 
incessant, hard toil. 

“T deeply regret that a section of my sub- 
jects of non-German origin appears to have 
difficulty in falling in with our conditions of 
life. The reason for this may probably be 
found in two misapprehensions. First, the 
fear of interference with their religion is kept 
alive among them. He who asserts that diffi- 
culties are placed in the way of my subjects 
of the Roman faith, in regard to the exercise 
of their religion, or that they will be forced 
to depart from it, is guilty of telling a down- 
right lie. My whole reign and my words and 
actions prove how highly I value religion, by 
which I mean the personal relation of every 
man to his God, and such a person insults by 
a calumny of this nature the successor of the 
great King who said, ‘ Every one is entitled 
to obtain blessedness in his own fashion.’ 

“The second misapprehension consists in 
the fact that the fear is kept alive that their 
racial pectiliarities and traditions are to be ex- 
tirpated. That is not so. The Kingdom of 
Prussia is: composed of many races who are 
proud of their fermer history and their indi- 
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viduality. This, however, does not prevent 
them from being first of all good Prussians. 
It should be the same here. Traditions and 
recollections may live in peace, but they belong 
to history, to the past. This day I recognize 
only Prussians here, and I owe it to the labors 
of my forefathers to see that this province shall 
remain irrevocably bound to the Prussian 
monarchy, and that it shall forever be good 
Prussian and good German soil. 

“T empty this goblet, filled with the juice of 
grapes ripened on the banks of the beautiful 
Rhine, to the welfare of the Province of Poland 
and its capital on the Warthe.” 


a 


Chinese Liu-Kun-Li, the Nanking 
Matters Viceroy, recently requested 
_ __- ythe Consuls of the four Pow- 
‘ ers maintaining garrisons at Shanghai 
to obtain an early withdrawal of their 
respective troops, and it is said that 
the Consuls communicated with their 
Governments in favor of this request. 
Now, according to the military com- 
manders, all the foreign troops, ex- 
cept the legation guards, are to be with- 
drawn from China next spring. As a 
further settlement of the difficulties at- 
tending the peace comes the news that 
the Chinese Commissioners have re- 
ceived the sanction of the Throne to 
sign the tariff protocol in the presence 
of representatives of the Powers at 
Shanghai. The tariff will go into effect 
October 31st. There is still some delay 
over misunderstandings in regard to the 
likin and surtax; but these will soon be 
cleared away, it is believed. Otherwise 
the arrangements are in accordance with 
those drawn up by Mr. T. S. Shar- 
retts, the United States Commissioner, 
substituting specific for ad valorem du- 
ties on imports entering China. The 
Chinese Government desires that the 
new duties be payable in gold, but this 
matter is left for the time being in abey- 
ance and will follow the decision in re- 
gard to the medium to be used in paying 
the indemnity, the Powers having de- 
termined that the indemnity and the du- 
ties are to be paid in the same me- 
dium.—Business is reported to be com- 
pletely stagnant in the Amur Province; 
trade has declined and smuggling causes 
serious injury to the merchants who have 
held out so far against the depression. 
The peasants are ruined by the fall in 
the value of wheat. There is a pros- 
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pect of danger for the province from the 
increasing colonization movement of the 
Chinese into Manchuria along the Chi- 
nese Eastern Railway. These emigrants 
are pushing their way further on, and 
have begun to establish themselves on 
both banks of the Amur River, complete- 
ly filling towns and villages to the great 
prejudice of the Russian population, as 
they sell their labor for almost nothing. 
& 
, : One of the pleasant 
Bee tay on in’ things to behold in the 
development of mod- 
ern Roman Catholic thought is a pro- 
nounced tendency toward a higher type 
of biblical study, together with a deter- 
mination to bring the Bible into closer 
contact with the life of the Church at 
large. In France such men as Loisy, 
Archbishop Mignot and others are at the 
head of this movement and are laboring 
for a thorough reform of the traditional 
methods of seminary training for the 
priests. Mignot’s address and pam- 
phlet, “ Methods of Theology,” has un- 
folded an entirely new program in this 
direction, and the Revue du Clergé Fran- 
¢ais has become an organ of the agita- 
tion. In Italy the movement has’a more 
popular character. In Rome a “ St. Jer- 
ome Society” has been formed for the 
spread of the Gospels and the Acts, and 
has published these in several popular 
editions. The new translation is the 
work of the priest, Giuseppe Clemente, 
and this work, together with the whole 
movement, has the approval of the Curia. 
A new journal called Studi Religiosi, 
now in its second volume, is conducted 
by theologians in Rome and Florence, 
and is a “ critico-historical”” monthly 
published by this the first Italian Bible 
Association ever organized. These 
Studi Religiosi, as also the Revue Bib- 
lique of Pater Lagrange, in France, are 
certainly doing excellent service in the 
interests of scientific and popular Bible 
study in the Catholic countries of South- 
ern Europe. One of the editors of the 
Studi, the Barnabite Semeria, in Genoa, 
a gifted scholar and brilliant orator, in a 
recent work entitled “Dogma, Hier- 
archy and Cultus of the Primitive 
Church,” laments the fact that the exag- 
gerated reaction against the Protestant 
Church has in the. Catholic Church pro- 
duced an indifference to the Scriptures. 








Australia and Her Problems 
By Sir Edmund Barton, P.C., K.C., MA. 


{Sir Edmund Barton, Premier of the Australian Commonwealth, also minister of its external af- 
fairs, passed through New York on his way home from the coronation ten days ago. He is a large 
man with darkly florid, clean shaven, powerful face and quick, dark eyes. He has an accent that sounds 
English, but his accessibility, directness, simplicity, frankness, wide sympathies, energy and good- 
humored optimism impressed people here as giving him a strong resemblance to the best among our own 
public men. Tho only fifty-three years of age Sir Edmund looks much younger. For a !ong time he has 
been a great force in Australian public life. He was born in Sydney, New South Wales, and got his 
education in the public schools there and in Sydney University, from which he graduated in 1879. Soon 
afterward he entered the legislative assembly of New South Wales and was Speaker of that body 
from 18838 to 1887. He was Attorney-General of New South Wales in 1889 and also in 1891. When 
the movement for federation began Sir Edmund threw himself into it with his accustomed vigor and 
was the leader of the Federal Convention in 1897-98. He is an ardent protectionist and fully expects 
that policy to triumph in his country, where, he holds, it is at present necessary in order to build up 
industries. The following account of the first steps of the new Australian Commonwealth along the 


path of federation is from an interview with him.—EprrTor.] 


USTRALIAN Federation has been 
in operation more than a year 
now, and so far has run smooth- 

ly, tho not without some grumbling from 
those who declare that the Federal Gov- 
ernment is interfering with the powers 
and privileges of the six States that 
constitute the Federation—Queensland, 
New South Wales, Victoria, South Aus- 
tralia, West Australia and Tasmania. 

The principal complaint has come 
from Queensland in regard to the law 
recently passed to prevent the importa- 
tion of Kanaka laborers to work on the 
sugar plantations there. The answer to 
that complaint is that Kanaka cheap la- 
bor is not healthy for Australia and is 
passing away. 

In framing the tariff bill now up for 
passage we have provided for a duty of 
£6 a ton on cane sugar and £10 a ton on 
beet sugar with an excise of £3 per ton 
on locally refined sugar, which is reduced 
to £1, where the refined sugar is the prod- 
uct of white labor. This has had such 
an effect on the sugar men that at the 
time I left Australia, six months ago, 
1,400 out of the 2,600 and odd sugar 
properties there had registered for the 
use of white labor entirely. It is true 
that such registrations from the extreme 
north are few, but the total number is 
larger than was expected and the situa- 
tion on the whole is very satisfactory. 

In other quarters there are in Aus- 
tralia complaints that the Federal Gov- 
ernment is assuming more than its con- 
stitutional power and is grinding down 
the States. But there is no truth in that, 


and no force behind it. It is simply the 
usual State rights growling such ‘as has 
often been heard in America. The pow- 
ers and privileges of the Australian gen- 
eral government are all defined by the 
written constitution—which is working 
well—and are similar to those of the gen- 
eral government of the United States. 
Those powers are over affairs which in 
their essence are national, or in regard to 
which the balance of convenience favors 
regulation by the general government, 
such as tariff, defense, shipping, patents, 
trade-marks, copyright, post office, tele- 
graph and telephone, lighthouses, cen- 
sus statistics, marriage and divorce, cur- 
rency, banking, etc. Telegraph and tel- 
phone systems in Australia are managed 
by the general government, while the 
railroads are run by the States in which 
they operate. So far the results of this 
have been very good, and the evils which 
some expected would result from a great 
increase of the number of Government 
and State employes have not appeared. 
There has been no attempt on the part 
of these men who practically all exercise 
the suffrage, to combine and capture 
State and National Governments and 
manage them in their own interest. 


The great question now agitating — 


Australia is in regard to the tariff. The 
Senate, which has only the power of sug- 
gestion and request, has by a narrow ma- 
jority made a large number of requests 
for reduction of duties which general 
sentiment considers necessary for the 
upbuilding of our young industries. 
Ours is a young country, and is passing 
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through that same phase of industrial de- 
velopment that Canada entered upon 
twenty-five years ago when Sir John A. 
MacDonald made his campaign for pro- 
tection there and put the industries. of 
that country on their feet. Our indus- 
tries and the labor they employ need 
similar aid at this time, and the tariff law 
which has been framed and is now in 
process of passage only provides for pro- 
tection to those Australian industries 
which are natural to the country and sub- 
stantial. 

In comparison with the tariff of the 
United States the protection given to 
Australian industries by the bill now be- 
fore our houses is quite small. The 
highest range of duties is only 30 per 
cent., and the average—omitting duties 
on opium and spirits—not more than 15 
per cent. Of course the high freight 
rates afford additional protection. 

The prospect is that the bill will pass 
as drawn or with little amendment. It 
is a Government measure, and has the 
general support of the House of Repre- 
sentatives which has declined to grant 
most of the Senate’s requests. 

The Senate of Australia is constituted 
the same as the Senate of the United 
States, and therefore does not always ac- 
curately reflect popular feeling. Each 
State, large or small, has six representa- 
tives; thus giving Tasmania, with only 
180,000 population, as much voice in the 
Senate as New South Wales with 1,600,- 
ooo. There is no dissatisfaction with 
this arrangement. Our people believe 
that equal representation in the States is 
better for Federation than representation 
based on population would be. 

But this has produced a Senate which 
certainly in this instance does not repre- 


sent the sentiment of Australia in regard | 


to the tariff. There is an abnormal num- 
ber of free traders in it who are mostly 
from the smaller States and whose pres- 
ence is due to exceptional circumstances. 
They are wielding power derived from 
accident, and the next election will prob- 
ably result in a change. 

Protection sentiment is growing in 
Australia. It is becoming more and more 
widely recognized that the time has ar- 
rived when we should cease to depend 
on other nations for goods that we can 
easily and profitably make for ourselves. 
New South Wales, from which I came, 
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has been free trade, but is progressing 
toward protection. 
Our farmers are protectionists as a 


body because their farms are mostly sit- 


uated far back in the interior, phys- 
ical. difficulties have prevented or ob- 
structed railroad building, and land car- 
riage is arduous and costly, while the 
bulk of population is gathered in ana 
around the seaboard cities and without 
protection would get most of its agricul- 
tural produce from over seas. 

Another great problem with which we 
are struggling is that of irrigation, and 
a joint irrigation scheme is afoot for 
using the waters of the Murray, our 
greatest ‘river, to fertilize lands in New 
South Wales and Victoria. The Mur- 
ray forms the- boundary of those two 
States and afterward flows throtgh 
South Australia. It is to the interest of 
New South Wales and Victoria to use 
the waters of the Murray for irrigation 
purposes, and it is to the interest of 
South Australia to use the Murray for 
navigation. We hope to harmonize those 
interests and are working to that end. 

Just before I left Australia I attended 
a conference, held on the border, be- 
tween representatives of the various 
States as a result of which each has ap- 
pointed a hydraulic engineer to a joint 
commission on irrigation. These will 
make an investigation and report their 
opinion in regard to the best practicable 
system for conserving, storing and dis- 
tributing the Murray’s waters without 
interfering with its navigation. We have 
good reason to believe that by means of 
a system of locks and weirs it is quite 
possible to irrigate a very large extent 
of dry country by means of the Murray 
without injuring its navigability. Later 
we will take up the problem of using the 
waters of the Darling in a similar way. 
It is a very long river, which during the 
rainy season sends an immense volume 
of.water into the Murray. 

Another of our problems is in regard 
to forestry. We have planted some trees 
but not nearly enough of them. and can- 
not yet tell anything about results. 
Along with this tree planting, also denu- 
dation of our timber has been going on, 
for Australian hard: woods, - being im- 
pervious to water, are now used all over 
the .world for street paving purposes. 
Great harm has been done, and the waste 
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is still going on, for our national Gov- 
ernment cannot interfere in the matter 
and the land owners are in many in- 
stances reckless. The remedy must 
come from the common sense of the peo- 
ple. 

We have the labor problem also, the 
question of keeping up wages to such a 
standard as will enable white men to live 
in comfort. Laborers’ pay averages 
about seven shillings a day all over Aus- 
tralia, but is a little less in Tasmania. 
Chinamen can live on a few pennies a 
day, and their labor is discouraged, for 
in regard to one thing all Australia is 
emphatically resolved, and that is that 
the race must be kept pure, and that ne- 
cessitates prevention of competition 
which would degrade white labor to the 
level of black and yellow and so bring 
about the intermingling of races. 

Taken on the whole Australia is doing 
very well, and it looks as tho we are go- 
ing to succeed in building up a strong, 
intelligent, active and energetic nation in 
the Southern Hemisphere. In 1880 our 
population was about 3,000,000, now it is 
about 4,000,000. The immigration is 
almost entirely from Great Britain— 


English, Irish and Scotch—making a 
homogeneous people with few elements 


of discord. Increase from birth rate 
has not been up to the mark since 1893 
on account of hard times discouraging 
marriages, but experience shows that a 
period of prosperity will soon remedy 
that. 

The area of land under agriculture is 
fast increasing ; we still continue to pro- 
duce and export wool in large quantities ; 
we are gratified to be the butcher shop of 
the entire British Empire ; and our wheat 
fields are coming to the front. Already 
we export five bushels of wheat for every 
eight exported by Canada, which is good 
when one considers that wheat growing 
in Australia began so recently. 

The farms have been suffering from a 
recent great drought, and there has been 
much loss of sheep in New South Wales, 
but news just received declares that 
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heavy rains have fallen and relieved the 
situation. 

No new startling discoveries of min- 
erals have been made, but they are bor- 
ing for coal near Sydney now, and it is 
strongly believed to be there. There are 
fine coal fields on either side of Mel- 
bourne, the seam dipping under the city. 
The output of the gold fields in Western 
Australia still continues to be high. Last 
year it was £7,000,000. 

We have taken in British New Guinea 
as a territory, and are ready for further 
expansion. New Zealand, which is 1,250 
miles away from our continent, has so 
far refused to join us, and as yet shows 
no signs of yielding. 

We have no enemies in sight any- 
where, and fear of them is not among 
our troubles. Now and then some alarm- 
ist declares that in case the British fleet 
was overcome we might be attacked, but 
that danger was always remote, and is 
now still more so on account of the re- 
cent strong drawing together of Great 
Britain and the United States during and 
since the Spanish War and the troubles 
in China. 

Such a friendly understanding be- 
tween these two great nations is the nat- 
ural attitude for them, as they are not 
only racially akin but are also the fore- 
most exponents of free government and 
opponents of that despotism which we 
find prevailing elsewhere. 

Australia’s feeling for Great Britain 
is one of perfect loyalty. She has al- 
ways been generously treated by the 
mother country, and has never had any- 
thing to offset her gratitude, such as the 
oppression against which the United 
States revolted. On the other hand, her 
loyalty, like that of Canada, is not stim- 
ulated by the fact that she has a power- 
ful neighbor south of our imaginary line 
against whose aggression she may at 
some time need all the protection that the 
mother country can possibly give her. 
Australia’s loyalty is, therefore, perhaps 
quieter than that of Canada. Neverthe- 
less it is deep, widespread and abiding. 
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Richard Wagner in Munich 


By Poultney Bigelow, M.A. 


AUTHOR OF THE “ GERMAN STRUGGLE For LIBERTY,” ETC. 


™HANKS to Professor the Royal 
Court Councilor Chevalier de Pos- 
sart—to say nothing of the Crown 
of Bavaria—Munich to-day satisfies the 
most ardent worshiper of Wagner by the 
completeness with which the works of 
this master are here now for the first time 
made public. 

In Germany we talk of Wagner as the 
loyal Japanese refer to the Sintoo reli- 
gion. We do not say that the audience 
applauded—no such profane thought 
could we entertain in connection with so 
holy a rite—we revenently note in our 
press commentary that the vast congrega- 
tion listened with a spiritual exhaltation 
befitting the service. Wagner has been 
many years educating his people, but he 
deals with pliable forces, and in conse- 
quence his gifted widow can, from her 
Bayreuth windows, look out over a land 
so saturated with Wagnerianism that 
even she may now exclaim “ The work is 
done—the master has reaped his reward.” 

Can this religion last Will Wagner 
worshipers conquer the world? I asked 
the question yesterday at half past three 
of the afternoon as I tramped away with 
a large band of Munich pilgrims over the 
beautiful Isar Bridge and up a shady 


winding avenue to the new Wagner The- 


ater (‘lemple | mean) whose completion 
we are now solemnly celebrating by 
twenty performances of the great com- 
poser. 

All the conditions of worship are here 
successfully united. The approach is 
amidst groves, statuary, splashing foun- 
tains, past one of the noblest of columns 
dedicated to the Goddess of Victory—a 
monument so exquisitely proportioned as 
to suggest the victory of art over ugliness 
—the triumph of Munich over bigger, 
but less esthetic, cities. 

Wagner and Bismarck are two Ger- 
mans who have most profoundly affected 
their countrymen because of essentially 
national qualities. Had Wagner never 
written a bar of music he would still, I 
venture to think, have been rated as an 
eminently original and vigorous writer. 
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He was driven from his country for his 
radicalism in ’48, and after that date his 
activity in literature was as daring as 
in music. If any of my readers are in 
doubt I commend him, or her, to look up 
his remarkable pamphlet on the Jews in 
German art. 

Half past three is rather early for wan- 
dering off to an afternoon service, which 
commences at four and lasts until ten. 
However, having lived through many a 
good Japanese play I was not disposed to 
cavil on this theme. By way of interjec- 
tion, however, let me observe that, where- 
as in most German towns the shops do 
not close until six or seven o'clock, it is 
questionable if the apostles of Wagner 
will succeed in drawing into their Ring 
any but such as can choose their own 
hours for devotion. 

The price of the ticket is twenty marks 
—$5. That is dirt cheap considering that 
for this the worshiper attends a service 
where the orchestration, the scenery, the 
chorus work, the acting and singing in 
the leading roles are beyond praise— 
every detail is harmoniously blended and 
the worshiper feels himself part of one 
grand act of elevation—carried up on to a 
plane of melodious mystery akin to rap- 
ture. 

Under present conditions this rap- 
turous mystery is limited to those who 
can afford twenty marks for each service. 
Those who cannot must do as did my Slav 
friend from Bohemia, who yesterday sent 
his mother-in-law to the first act of the 
Meistersinger; her daughter then took 
the ticket for the second act, while he 
came in for the third. That brought the 
charge per head down to less than $2 
apiece. For those who cannot afford 
even this there is nothing open but to agi- 
tate for a high State subvention or to pray 
that some eccentric rich man may see in 
Munich an opportunity of bringing with- 
in reach of poor people the music of their 
great composer. 

Munich’s Wagner Temple is admi- 
rably adapted to its purpose, altho the 
baldheaded gentleman from Antwerp 
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who occupied the seat in front of me com- 
plained of a draft, and a lady from Chris- 
tiania on my left said the ventilation was 
imperfect. But as for me, not expecting 
ventilation in any German theater, I was 
not disappointed—and as to drafts I 
could but pray for more. 

ut to come back to that money matter. 

The stout porter in royal Bavarian liv- 
ery told me that there were but 1,100 
seats in the house. That means $5,500 a 
night at best, a sum that cannot possibly 
cover the cost of the performance. The 
manager carries on this Wagner wor- 
ship as we support a mission to the 
heathen, partly out of his own purse and 
partly by the help of others. These 
others appear to talk mainly United 
States. The prices at the refreshment 
counter were consequently all treble the 
normal Munich rate. 

It was an interesting picture, this audi- 
ence brought from the ends of the earth 
—talking every tongue and dressed in 
every stage of fashion or eccentricity. I 
found some fellow countrywomen intent 
upon evading the New York customs 
duty by wearing gaudy Paris gowns just 
enough for smuggling purposes. Near 
them sat bespectacled professors who 
cared little for evening dress, and their 
wives still less. There were young men 
from Vienna and St. Petersburg who 
were doing what they deemed the cor- 
rect thing by wearing white gloves and 
opera hats in the blazing sun of an Au- 
gust afternoon. There were many young 
women who wore their hair after the 
manner of those who fear to catch cold 
in their ears—a flat chested sallow breed 
of degenerates; and near by some easy 
gaited British men and maidens who had 
been climbing in the Alps and had 
stopped over to attend this Wagner 
service much as I once went out of my 
way to see the pilgrims at Lourdes. 
Many of these rugged Philistines disap- 
peared after the second act. 

Six hours is a long service for us busy 
workers of to-day! But there are ap- 
parently plenty who find it a light sacri- 
fice, for the new theater is‘crowded every 
day, and Chevalier de Possart revels in 
triumph over all his rivals. We from 
the non-German world cannot fail to feel 
gratitude for what we are here permitted 
to enjoy, and particularly for the condi- 
tions under which it exists, 
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For instance, when the performance is 
over the spectator finds that a benevolent 
Government has grouped together a hun- 
dred electric cars on tracks belonging to 
the theater ; these cars start as rapidly as 
they are filled. There is no such con- 
venience in New York or London. In- 
deed I am not aware that either of our 
great cities has a single notable theater 
standing in its own grounds—open on all 
sides. The Wagner theater of Munich 
is conceived as a palace, about it are 
trees, and flowers, and terraces,and foun- 
tains, and charming paths where the 
guests stroll about in the lengthening 
shadows and refresh themselves accord- 
ing to their appetites. The rooms set 
aside for the foyer, the halls, the dining 
rooms, the gardens—all these are en 
suite, and when the act is over the whole 
house rises and distributes itself as at a 
garden party. The pauses between the 
acts are so long (45 minutes) that there 
is ample time for a comfortable stroll or 
a meal. In this way the whole perform- 
ance passes with comparatively little fa- 
tigue, even to the delicate. 

There are those who attach much im- 
portance to the invisible orchestra. For 
my part I see no advantage in such an 
arrangement. The men who play the 
violin are to me just as interesting a por- 
tion of the play as those who figure un- 
der the lime light. It takes little power 
of abstraction to forget them just as we 
amiably ignore the purely conventional 
drolleries about actors which distract 
those who see an opera for the first time. 

Wagner’s rank as a master of many 
arts is now beyond the reach of the en- 
vious. He is another Goethe in the gal- 
lery of the world’s intellectual assets. 
Far be it for me in this place to do more 
than lay my wreath reverently at the foot 
of his shrine and to congratulate Munich 
on another triumph as Mistress of Ar- 
tistic Germany. Is it profanity for me 
to think that Wagner, like Goethe, would 
have been none the less great had he un- 
derstood the value of a blue pencil? 

Is there an eminent living writer who 
does not to-day think with gratitude of 
the man he once hated—the editorial 
mentor whose harsh but healthy note 
echoes each night through the highway 
of letters: “ Boil it down, my boy!’ Boil 
it down!” 

Municn, GERMANY, 





Anti-Militarism 


in France 


By Gustave Hervé 


(The author of this article, who taught history in one of the provincial State secondary schools of 
V'rance, wrote articles in one of the advanced newspapers of the region that strongly opposed permanent 


armies, 


The Government had him tried before the courts, where he was acquitted by the jury. 


The 


Board of Education of the Department of the Yonne, where the offense occurred, took the matter up 
and suspended Professor Hervé, who then appealed to the Superior Board at Paris, who were still 
severer and dismissed him from the State service. —Ep1!rTor. ] 


F all great modern nations, France 
has been most deeply imbued with 
love of military glory. Before the 

revolution of 1789 France was ruled by 
kings, whose court was almost exclusive- 
ly composed of descendants of the an- 
cient feudal lords, an essentially warlike 
class, and by their surroundings these 
kings were incited to an immoderate taste 
for wars of conquest and display. 


Through the emotion all wars aroused 
among the people, through the Te Deums 
chanted with great ceremony by the 
clergy, the only educators of the masses 
in that time, to celebrate the smallest vic- 
tory, the entire nation, particularly the 


middle classes who aped the nobility, ac- 
quired a taste for all military shows and 
began to consider the glory of arms the 
most desirable of all things. 

After such an education why should 
we wonder that the nation should, in 
1789, after having overthrown royal ab- 
solutism at home, at the first threat of 
monarchic Europe rush to meet it, 
arms in hand. Soon a victorious gen- 
eral, over whom France went mad, 
dragged the country in his train through 
all the capitals of Europe, scattering 
crosses, gold lace and marshals’ batons 
among his soldiers, until the day the 
country rolled into the abyss at Waterloo. 

The united monarchs, by bringing 
back the heirs of the ancient kings in 
their military chariots, by giving Napo- 
leon the rock of St. Helena as a pedestal, 
made him appear to all French partisans 
as the soldier developed by the revolu- 
tion, the victim of tyrants, and the imag- 
ination of the poets seizing upon it, Ber- 
anger, the singer, and the great Hugo 
forged the Napoleonic legend. The man 
who had cost Europe more than three 
million lives, who had immolated a mil- 
lion Frenchmen on his battlefields, ap- 
peared a martyr, a hero, almost a god. 
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From thence arose the second empire 
in 1851 by a military coup d'état. Napo- 
leon III succeeded through the army, 
rose to power through the army, and de- 
sired, like his uncle, to gorge it with 
glory. After the Crimean war cane the 
Italian campaign; then the great filibus- 
tering expedition in Mexico. France 
waked up again twenty years later in the 
ditch of Sedan, a new Waterloo! 

Do you think the country was cured of 
the folly of conquest and the glory of the 
sword by these two lessons? 

The malady was only aggravated ; for 
more than twenty years France could not 
forgive the amputation of Alsace-Lor- 
raine, a bit of her body inhumanly cut off 
by a Prussian corporal. Throughout the 
whole country nothing was talked of but 
revenge. The Republican party in 
France then sought to replace clerical 
morals in the public schools by civil 
teaching and lay morals. It was quickly 
done. For the Catholic religion some- 
thing more imbecile and bloodier was 
substituted, the religion of patriotism—an 
impure mixture of hatred of foreigners, 
national vanity and love of gold lace and 
feathers. The flag replaced the cross. 
Academic battalions and military parades 
took the place of processions. They sang 
“The Trumpet” of Paul Dérouléde in- 
stead of “Holy Spirit, descend upon 
us;” and in place of killing infidels, as 
was done in the good old times in the 
name of the God of love and pity, they 
murdered negroes, Hovas, Tonkinese 
and Chinese in the name of civilization 
and the honor of the flag! 

The first result: In 1887, General Bou- 
langer, whose chief merit was his fine ap- 
pearance on horseback and his promises 
of revenge, became the idol of the coun- 
try for two years, and republican institu- 
tions found themselves threatened bv 
the Boulangists, 
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Second result: Ten years later a coun- 
cil of war, with the aid of infernal 
machinations, despite of all judicial 
forms condemned as a traitor a French 
officer, Dreyfus, whose principal crime 
was being a Jew. The same crowd which 
had prostrated itself before Boulanger’s 
black horse howled through the streets 
of Paris its admiration for the infallible 
and inviolable councils of war. 

The French nation might well seem to 
the untrained eye of a stranger a huge 
frame poisoned to the marrow with mili- 
tarism. 

Happily the very excess of the evil be- 
gan to produce the remedy; those who 
have eyes to see and ears to hear can 
no longer be deceived; the patient was 
not incurably tainted, his healing is at 
hand. 

The sword worshipers did wrong in 
making the public adoration of the idol 
too noisy; for the French mind, essen- 
tially light and critical, enjoys tumbling 
all idols from their pedestals: there lies 
our first hope of safety. 

The law of 1872 was a great misfor- 
tune for the army worshiper, making 
military service obligatory even for the 
educated and enlightened, allowing the 
idol with all its defects and bad habits 
to be observed to oclosely. The intelligent 
youth, the young “ Intellectuals,” as they 
say, objected to the mechanical and stu- 
pefying exercises of the barracks, to the 
trained-dog parades they were obliged to 
undergo, to the brutalities of unbridled 
officers and the foolishness and arro- 
gance of drill masters. Now these young 
“Intellectuals” knew how to write. 
Once liberated they could speak their 
grievances aloud. From this arose anti- 
military literature. While the comic pa- 
pers caricatured the “ Ramollot et les 
Ronchonot ” of the barracks, while Cour- 
teline turned military life to ridicule with 
all its meanness and degradation in his 
“ Fifty-first Chasseurs,” Rescaves with 
a pen dipped in gall wrote his romance 
of a “ Sous-Off,” in which he nailed to 
the pillory the brutal and dishonest sub- 
officers who, according to him, crawled 
through the French army; and Darien 
his “ Biribi,” in which he painted to the 
public the horrors of the military prisons 
and their tortures worthy of the Inquisi- 
tion, 
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About the same time the works of Tol- 
stoy, translated into French, aroused, 
particularly in Protestant families, who 
have preserved in France more than the 
Catholics the evangelical spirit, a new 
current of thought, not less hostile to the 
military and warlike spirit; by showing 
the irreconcilable opposition of the Gos- 
pel and the Sermon on the Mount to bel- 
licose patriotism. Tolstoy reached a pub- 
lic which would, perhaps, have been re- 
pelled by the irreverent jokes of Cour- 
teline or the violent attacks by Descaves 
and Darien. To-day the preaching of 
Tolstoy is beginning to bear fruit, even 
among those who reject the Christian 
mysticism which is at the bottom of all 
the teaching of the great Russian writer. 
Quite recently at Belfort, a frontier town 
not two feet from Germany, where mili- 
tarism is particularly powerful, two con- 
scripts, two young men of the people, 
refused to allow themselves to be armed, 
preferring to be thrown into prison and 
exposed to all the tortures of military 
confinement rather than to use imple- 
ments of murder. Both declared them- 
selves ready to perform any kind of 
work, no matter how repulsive, at the 
barracks, but no military exercises. They 
would use brooms as much as was re- 
quired, but guns, never! 

The anti-military French writers have 
only succeeded in detaching from the 
military flock a few sheep who dislike 
military servitude and the discipline pre- 
paratory to the ensuing butcheries, by 
temperament ; even Tolstoy has only con- 
verted to his doctrine of non-resistance 
to evil by violence a few truly super- 
human apostolic souls, and these souls 
are rare in all countries. Practically be- 
yond the vague effect it has had upon 
society in contributing to create an at- 
mosphere of peace, anti-military litera- 
ture, both by Courteline and Tolstoy, haz 
only influenced isolated individuals 

But now two great political parties 
are taking a stand against militarism: 
the Radical Republican and the Socialist 
parties. 

The Radical Republicans up to this 
time have been also deeply anti-clerical, 
vaguely democratic and passionately 
military. Upon one point, the military 
auestion, they are in process of evolution. 
The Boulangist crisis had already awak- 
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ened their distrust of professional sol- 
diers; the Dreyfus case, following the 
other so closely, did more: it made them 
fear for the Third Republic the fate of 
the First and Second, both strangled by 
a military coup d’état. The Radicals be- 
gan to notice the irreducible antagonism 
which exists between the military spirit 


of passive obedience and the republican . 


spirit, which is only at bottom the spirit 
of free inquiry; between the régime of 
armed peace, which swallows up in 
preparations for war a thousand millions 
every year, and the democratic republican 
régime which demands material ameliora- 
tion in the lot of the working class. What 
has most opened the eyes of the French 
Radicals is their hatred of the Catholic 
Church. When they beheld the hand of 
the Church and the Jesuits in the Bou- 
langist intrigue and the Dreyfusite 
machinations they saw clearly; if they 
have not to-day openly declared war on 
militarism it is because they are re- 
strained by their electoral clientele; they 
are afraid of losing a part of their elect- 
ors, whom they formerly helped to imbue 
with a military spirit. But, after all, they 
have sounded the depth of the abyss they 
themselves dug, into which they nearly 
precipitated the government of their 
dreams. Henceforth they are on their 
guard. The palmy days of the sword 
are numbered in France. 

But it is the Socialist party particular- 
ly which leads the assault upon the idol 
and that advances by no roundabout 
road. It detests existing governments as 
being all, or nearly all, except for slight 
differences in forms, equally cruel step- 
mothers of the humble, of the manual 
workers, the slaves of manufactofies, of 
mines, of land, the proletaire condemned 
to work like beasts of burden, deprived 
of almost all intellectual culture, for 
whom enforced idleness, alcoholism, or, 
if they are women, prostitution lie in 
wait, food for toil, food for powder, flesh 
for lust! In consequence of the Socialist 
propaganda the most advanced of the 
French proletaire have arrived at the 
point where they consider as compatriots 
not the clergy and the rich French mid- 
dle class, but the foreign Socialists. 
They are ready on their part to practice 
the motto of the international proletaire, 
“Unite.” They will be ready, the day 
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on which they finish organizing the work- 
men of the large towns into a powerful 
syndicate, to reply to a declaration of 
international war by a declaration of civil 
war. They will no longer cry “ To Ber- 
lin!” “To Berlin!” but in case of mo- 
bilization for offensive war against a for- 
eign country, “Long live the Com- 
mune!” “Long live the International 
Union!” 

For such men the army is more than 
anything else the keystone of the arch of 
the social edifice which they hate; for 
them it is only the watchdog of the capi- 
talist class, the watchdog which must be 
turned against his master or have his 
teeth drawn. 

What strength do the Radical and So- 
cialistic parties represent in France? 
That is difficult to determine. It might 
be answered roughly that they control 
two-fifths of the seats of deputies and 
senators and that for fifteen years their 
power, that of the Socialistic party in 
particular, has been steadily increasing. 

It must be added, upon the military 
question, that no irreconcilable opposition 
is to be feared on the part of the French 
peasants, who constitute in France more 
than half of the population. The peas- 
ant, in fact, has never shared the in- 
fatuation of the workmen in towns for 
the barracks. He has never allowed him- 
self to be blinded by tinsel and military 
plumes, for he is essentially peaceful. 
The barracks, which take his son away 
from him for three years, which force 
him to hire a servant to replace him at 
the plow, which return his son, sometimes 
lazy and dissolute, often with a distaste 
for work in the fields—the barracks, 
which are the principal cause of the con- 
tinued increase of taxation, begin to 
weigh heavily upon him—I have had per- 
sonal experience of it. The anti-military 
propaganda is sure to find ground ad- 
mirably prepared for it in the country. 

Finally, the anti-military campaign is 
assured of finding valuable assistance 
from a body of functionaries who have 
a considerable influence in France, those 
who compose the teaching class, the lay 
educators of youth. The members of the 
teaching class in the public schools are 
as much attracted by novelty as the in- 
structors in schools managed by the 
clergy are attached to all old traditions 
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of conservatism. Under the Empire they 
were found in large numbers in the Re- 
publican opposition ; they fought for the 
Third Republic in the first years of its 
existence, and the lay instructor was the 
pioneer and soldier of the Republic 
against the Catholic priest. In the Drey- 
fus crisis many of them hastened to de- 
fend the Republic and the threatened 
right. 

The higher teaching class of the uni- 
versities, as well as the secondary of the 
lyceums, furnished a legion of Dreyfus- 
ards; but the primary instructors, whoare 
wretchedly treated, are, like all pariahs, 
easily reached by Socialistic propaganda: 
Now the public instruction molds two- 
‘thirds of the future citizens of France. 
The poisoning of the nation has been 
possible only because the teachers them- 
selves have been infected; but now we 
find them, in place of making a business 
of poisoning, trying to effect a cure of 
the social body. Give them only a dozen 
years and we shall see changes in the fair 
land of France. 

Society, capitalist, clerical and military, 


The Native Land 


THE CONFESSIONS OF A FORMER RAILROAD CLAIM AGENT 


HEN I took hold of the claim de- 
partment of the Surface 
Railroad, which is one of the 

largest systems in the country, the number 
of claims that were coming in daily was 
about twenty, large and small. 

These, included the people who got 
grease on their clothes and swore they 
got it on our cars, the young women with 
torn dresses caught on some projecting 
thing, the men whose wagons we had 
bumped, the folks whose dogs or cats we 
had run over, and a vast infinity of tri- 
fling matters. Only five or six of these 
claims were important on the surface, 
but we could not absolutely depend on 
the reports of the conductor and motor- 
man, and so had to pay some attention to 
all and a very great deal of attention to 
the serious ones. 

These serious ones were almost all per- 
sonal injuries—the men, women and chil- 
dren whom we had run over or thrown 
down, or bumped off their wagons, or 
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is naturally going to defend itself. It 
has on its side the Catholic Church, still 
powerful over the minds of women; the 
Church and her schools, where the serv- 
ants of the Christ of the Gospel preach 
hatred of foreigners and the worship of 
the sword as God. It has on its side the 
power of money, the great press, which 
by its articles and pictures continues to 
influence the mind of the simple and tries 
to frighten the peasant by shaking be- 
fore his eyes the specter of the invading 
Prussian, or, more frightful yet, of So- 
cialism, enemy of property. It has on its 
side, in fine, the fear of all proprietors 
of a violent deprivation of their posses- 
sions by the Socialists, the fear of change 
and the routine habit of mind which ex- 
ists at the bottom of nearly all men. 

But there are against it the aspirations 
of all pariahs thirsting for well being, of 
all men of heart desirous of social justice 
and moral beauty, and that is why we 
can fearlessly affirm from to-day that the 
bird of prey, tho it has much vitality and 
firmly imbedded claws, has at last a bullet 
in its wing. 

Paris, FRANCE, 


of Tricks 


who had been aboard our cars during 
any collision and been hurt. 

Some of these folks had broken bones, 
and some split heads or internal injuries. 
We had a great many of them in their 
homes, and in all the hospitals, and in ad- 
dition there were claims against us by 
widows of men whom our cars had killed 
and by parents of children who had 
shared the same fate. 

In addition to all the current claims 
that I have spoken of I found an accu- 
mulation of old claims, many of them of 
the most serious character, which were 
steadily progressing toward expensive 
lawsuits. 

There were about 450 of these, so 
that the work cut out for myself and my 
ten assistants was very considerable. 

My previous training had been that of 
a newspaper man, and I had been offered 
this place by the railroad president on the 
advice of the lawyers, who were familiar 
with the manner in which I had worked 
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up the defense on a very great libel suit 
against the paper which employed me. 

Consequently the claim agent’s field 
was a new one for me, and I found it very. 
surprising. Almost every claim that was 
made was partly fraudulent, and many 
were frauds pure and simple. 

People who were honest at all other 
times seemed to leave their morality be- 
hind them when they came to my office 
and simply made a grab at our treasury. 

I found, also, that a certain set of law- 
yers pursued us like a pack of wolves, 
and lived on what they could drag down. 
These had their runners out drumming 
up people to make claims against us so 
that if we didn’t settle they could bring 
suit. Some of them got the thing down 
so fine that they had sets of professional 
witnesses who were used in case after 
case, not having seen any of the acci- 
dents, but swearing to facts just as they 
were taught by the lawyer’s “ tutor,” who 
drilled them very thoroughly. 

We are not exactly angels in the news- 
paper profession, and I thought that I 
knew something about the seamy side of 
human nature, but this went away beyond 
my experience or what I had believed to 
be possible. 

Some of the types of frauds may illus- 
trate to the reader just what we had to 
contend with. 

A very handsome and stylish young 
lady called and complained that oil on a 
car seat had injured a dress so that it was 
spoiled. The value of the dress, she de- 
clared, was $45. ; 

“Where did you purchase it?” I 
asked. 

“At M.’s,” she said. 

At my direction she brought the dress 
down to our place and I had one of my 
men take it over to M.’s store. There he 
discovered that it had been bought for 
$25 three years before. When T called 
the attention of the young lady to this 
she retorted : 

“But I have had it repaired and al- 
tered twice and that cost $20 more.” 

She was a pure-faced girl, who was 
good in all other relations of life, but she 
thought it no harm to try a little robbery 
on us because we were a rich corporation. 
She was not ashamed when found out. 

One day as I sat at my desk a thick- 
set, smiling young man of swarthy com- 
plexion, black mustache and hook nose 


came in and told me that while riding ot 
one of our cars the day before with his 
wife, the latter was thrown down by a 
sudden jerk of the vehicle and had re- 
ceived such injuries that she was para- 
lyzed from the waist down. 

I looked up the conductor’s report, 
which said: 

“This lady seemed to fall down on 
purpose. There was no jerk of the car 
that threw her.” 

The conductor was backed up in his 
statement by the motorman and two in- 
dependent witnesses. 

I talked smoothly to the smiling young 
man, who wanted a settlement for $5,000, 
and promised him immediate attention, 
which I gave, getting our surgeon to go 
and try how genuine that paralysis was, 
while I sent a good clever man to take 
the woman’s statement and make inqui- 
ries where she had lived before, to see 
whether before the accident she had been 
in good health. 

The surgeon—one of the cleverest in 
the country—made prolonged tests and 
reported the paralysis genuine. He tried 
pretty severe tests on her, including thrust- 
ing needles under her toenails. She never 
winced, and did not seem to have any 
sensation below the waist. My investi- 
gator reported that the woman had al- 
ways been in perfect health before the ac- 
cident. 

It looked like a case that we ought to 
settle quickly, but the conductor’s report 
of the causelessness of that fall, backed up 
as it was by passengers, combined with 
the dark young man’s over-conciliating 
smile, and the fact that he and his wife 
were both entire strangers in the city, 
made me deterrnine to go slowly even at 
the risk of letting the thing get into the 
hands of a lawyer. The smiling gentle- 
man had offered to take $5,000. I could 
beat him down to $2,000, as these people 
always come down under pressure, while 
if a lawyer had such a case of paralysis 
of a good-looking young woman he 
wouldn’t think of less than a claim for 
$50,000. 

Still I temporized, amusing the dark 
young man while I got into the confi- 
dence of the janitress of the house where 
the claimant and his wife were living. 

The janitress became very friendly 
with these folks and introduced another 
woman companion. We provided our 
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agent with money and she made herself 
agreeable to the smiling young man and 
his paralytic spouse. 

Soon they informed the janitress and 
her friend of their claim against the rail- 
road company, promising them reward 
for aid as witnesses, to which theyagreed. 
Then the mask was thrown off and the 
paralytic proved to be as sound as any 
one. She played cards, she romped, and 
our money in the hands of the janitress 
took her and her husband out to theaters 
and dances where our witnesses watched 
her lively gyrations. 

All the time the smiling young man was 
coming to me begging, praying, threaten- 
ing for a settlement of cash. I delayed 
and delayed, hoping to get him to sue 
so that I could seize him, his wife and 
any other members of their gang for 
perjury when they swore to the com- 
plaint and affidavits. He threatened 
suit and sent a shifty little lawyer to 
scold me, at which I affected to be much 
frightened, but they didn’t put them- 
selves on record, and the claimant and 
his wife suddenly decamped. I feel sure 
that one of my men was a traitor and 


gave information to the lawyers who 
were after us. 
As to the seeming paralysis there were 


various explanations. Some said that 
the ability to bear pain was managed by 
hypnotism and others by cocaine. The 
man had been a circus clown, and was 
one of those crafty people who are al- 
ways getting caught in their own traps. 
Our janitress listening at their door had 
heard the woman screaming many times, 
and exclaiming that something hurt, 
while the man encouraged her to try 
again. They were rehearsing. 

The man I suspected of warning these 
friends was an active worker, but I 
could not get him to be thorough. He 
skimmed over a lot of ground,and singu- 
larly enough the shifty little lawyer al- 
ways got his cases wherever there was 
ground for a claim. My man I suppose 
turned over to this rascal a duplicate of 
the evidence he had collected for us. 

I dropped the suspected man and 
watched the precious limb of the law, 
against whom I soon got what I thought 
was good cause for disbarment, to which 
[ proposed to treat him. I was ready to 
prove that he had made his way into the 
house of a man whom we had injured by 
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pretending that he was an agent of our 
company come to make a settlement. He 
got the injured man to sign a power of 
attorney and authorization to begin suit, 
representing that these were papers con- 
stituting a petition to the president of the 
railroad company for the settlement, with 
a statement of injuries and loss. 

These facts and the past record of the 
little rascal, who had been making a liv- 
ing by bleeding the corporation, I laid 
before our lawyers and urged them to 
move for disbarment, saying that a few 
examples like that would have the effect 
of imaterially reducing the number of 
lawyers who devised frauds against us 
if they found us fighting back. 

To my surprise our lawyers were for 
going slowly and softly. They pleaded 
legal ethics and comradeship, and after 
temporizing with me ended by doing 
nothing. 

This and a number of similar things 
brought me to the conclusion that our 
lawyers would be the last persons in the 
world to hurt the wolves, as the more 
the latter attacked us the more our faith- 
ful legal guardians had to defend us and 
the more they defended us the more they 
helped themselves from our treasury. 

I brought a conscience and a code of 
morals into this business, but the con- 
science, after making itself unpleasant on 
a number of occasions, was sandbagged, 
while the code of morals went through a 
process of adaptation. 

I set out to swap fibs with the untruth- 
ful, to defraud the frauds, rob the rob- 
bers and outwit the sharpers. 

I laid out this policy: 

1. Prompt investigation of all claims. 

2. Settle quickly at lowest figure 
where we are at fault. 

3. Compromise doubtful cases. 

4. Fight all frauds to the court of last 
resort, and try to jail all those responsi- 
ble for the fraud. 

If a railroad carries out this policy it 
can keep its claims down to one-quarter 
what they amount to if neglected. 

For instance, a man with a sprained 
ankle will settle for from $50 to $100, if 
you catch him the day after he has been 
hurt, and you may get him for $20 if you 
show him a list of witnesses who say that 
it was his own fault. But if you let him 
get in the hands of a lawyer who knows 
all about claim department bluffs, and 
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how to make the most of that sprain you 
will be lucky if you escape with payment 
of $500. 

The arrears of neglected cases that I 
found in my department were very trou- 
blesome, as unless a case is worked up 
at once witnesses scatter, and it becomes 
hard to get them. Many of them also 
forget the circumstances. 

On an average it costs $7 to work up 
the evidence of an accident on the day 
after it happens, and $30 to work up the 
same case a year later, and the latter 
work is not so well done. 

The claim agent who does not care 
what happens to his company will hide 
his arrears and settle only the smaller 
claims, passing the big ones on to the 
lawyers to defend. By that means he 
can make a fine showing for himself, as 


his salary account will be small and the ~ 


total paid for settlements will not amount 
to much. 

A., who pursues this policy, will make 
such a showing as this: Salaries and 
maintenance of claim department, one 
year, $10,000; settlements, $45,000. 

B., who is trying to wipe out arrears 
and get the claims up to date, may spend 
$20,000 on salaries and maintenance and 
$100,000 on settlements. 

“Hallo!” say the directors to the 
president, “this new man, B., is expen- 
sive. He’s costing more than twice as 
much as A. did.” 

They don’t know, for the figures don’t 
show, that whereas A.’s arrears of claims 
were 450, equaling $200,000, B.’s ar- 
rears are only 200, equaling $85,000; and 
whereas A. passed on to the lawyers 
cases which will by suits.and settlements 
cost the company $200,000, B. has _ set- 
tled many of the most important cases, 
and has only passed on for litigation 
what will amount to $75,000. Who is 
the really economical man therefore is 
shown by this table: 


" CLAIM AND LITIGATION BXPENSES. 


Per A. 
Claim department, salaries and 
maintemance .............+. $10,000 
Claim department settlements. 45,000 
Cost of litigations 
Amount of remaining claim ar- 
200,000 


$455,000 
280,000 


Balance in favor of B. .. $175,000 


Per B. 


$20,000 
100,000 
75,000 
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The claim agent can settle cases much 
cheaper than the lawyer, and can investi- 
gate much cheaper than the lawyer, so 
one would think that common sense on 
the part of the company would encour- 
age him to settle all just claims prompt- 
ly. That is certainly what would be done 
in a mercantile business that was being 
conducted on a permanent basis. 

But a different sort of consideration 
enters in the business of a railroad that 
has a lot of stock on the market. 

Supposing that the company wants to 
show a decrease of expenditures, it can 
do it by practically shutting up the claim 
department and letting the lawyers fight 
and delay in all suits. 

The earliest time in which a claim 
could be collected after being passed on 
7 the Court of Appeals would be about 
three years from the commencement of 
suit in the lower courts. A company like 
ours, therefore, can make an apparent 
saving of $200,000 a year or so by shut- 
ting off claims, and this can be converted 
into a $200,000 increase of net earnings 
in the quarterly report. Such an increase 
is bound to give the stock an upward 
twist, and while it is at the highest the 
wise gentlemen who have plenty of stock 
and know about the dammed up flood of 
claims carefully unload, and with amuse- 
ment watch the expression of surprise on 
the faces of their successors when the 
latter get to know the state of affairs in 
the claim department. 

My experience is that it is only the ex- 
ceptional American railroad on which 
claims have been fairly faced and hon- 
estly dealt with. In the others the claim 
agent hides them from the president, the 
president hides them from the directors. 

The standpoint which I tried to take 
was that of the fair-minded juryman, al- 
ways asking myself how a jury would 
view the claim against us and making 
full allowance for the sentimental na- 
tures of jurymen. 

The president and others in the com- 
pany were somewhat inclined to resent 
my attitude. 

“Why,” said the president one day, 
“you take the part of these people. You 
ought to take the part of the company.” 

“Tf we don’t look at the matter from 
the jury’s standpoint,” I said, “we are 
liable to get beaten and lose a lot of 
money,” 
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This tendency sttibbornly to refuse to 
look at claims from an impartial stand- 
point was so strong that one of our 
shrewdest, hardest headed directors said 
to the president one day: 

“Two more children run over. I 
wouldn’t pay a cent in such cases.” 

“No, hang them! ” said the president. 
“ There are too many such cases.” 

“Do you mean to tell me those things 
ate accidents? What were those chil- 
dren doing there? ” 

“ Their parents get them hurt on pur- 
pose so that they can come here and col- 
lect. They'll be down to-day, and the 
claim agent here will want to settle with 
them.” 

“T wouldn’t pay a cent,” insisted the 
director. 

“Nor I,” agreed the president. 

This sort of spirit might be profitable 
to the company if we were the sole ar- 
biters, but when we could be haled to 
court and compelled to pay ten times as 
much as we could settle for in the first 
place it was certainly not wise. 

But I was looking at the matter from 
the standpoint of the company’s perma- 
nent interest, while the shrewd director 
looked at it from the standpoint of the 
man who wanted to jump the stock up 
and then sell out. A little later he did 
that. 

In the life of a pirate there are many 
unpleasantnesses. A really good man 
can never get used to making his fellow 
creatures walk the plank, and there are 
some things that a claim agent must do 
that do not promote cheerfulness in one 
who desires to have a good opinion of 
himself. 

For instance, we found this very effi- 
cacious in dealing with people we had in- 
jured: 

One of our agents called on the suf- 
ferer, and said: “ Here is a copy of the 
evidence in your case. It seems to prove 
that we were not responsible for the ac- 
cident, nevertheless we will help you 
out, paying your expenses here and giv- 
ing you, say, $50.” 

“Why, I’m losing $500 by lying here.” 

“Yes, but we are not responsible.” 

“ But you are responsible.” 

“We say we’re not and we can prove 
we're not by all these witnesses. You 
have no witnesses.” 


“Never mind. I’ll sue.” 
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“Very well, we won’t pay a cent more 
than $50.” 

Then the company’s representative 
goes away, and some trusted person like 
a nurse or doctor comes along and asks: 

“What did he say?” 

“Why, the scoundrel only offers me 
$50.” 

“ Don’t take it.” 

“T won't.” 

“Why, it is an outrage. I have a 
friend who knows the president of the 
company, and he will do better for you, 
I am sure, when he knows your story.” 

So this trusted person goes away, and, 
returning later, says with a bright face: 
“T can get you $100,” and the injured 
man takes it, having had his high ideas 
brought down by the defiance of the 
claim agent. 

We got many good settlements in that 
way. 

I could say much more telling how 
friend would betray friend and brother 
betray sister for a few dollars, but sure- 
ly I have given enough to indicate what 
sort of a field this was. 

Once in a while there came to us a 
claim that was honest throughout, where 
the injury was genuine, where it was our 
fault, and where the cost was not exag- 
gerated. To such claimants I told the 
whole truth and endeavored to settle for 
the full amount. But I was between the 
upper and the nether millstone. Thecom- 
pany was not willing to deal honestly 
with those who dealt honestly with us. 

I made myself unpopular by advocat- 
ing such fair dealing, tho I contended 
that it was good policy. 

One little incident will illustrate the 
railroad’s attitude: 

One day a pale, feeble, red-bearded 
man crept in my office and begged me to 
try and get him a situation with the com- 
pany so that he could support his family. 
He had been six weeks in the hospital 
suffering from an injury which he got in 
the company’s service. 

I looked up the account of the acci- 
dent, and found that this fellow was a 
hero, who had saved us from $50,000 to 
$100,000. He was a paver’s laborer at 
work between one of our tracks when a 
car came along at a very high rate of 
speed. 

One of the other laborers, scrambling 
out of the way, left a granite block 
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standing upright jammed between other 
blocks and in the way of the car, which 
seemed doomed to strike it with fearful 
force, throwing the passengers about, in- 
juring and perhaps killing some of them. 

The red-bearded man sprang forward 
with a crowbar and wrenched the block 
loose just in time to save the car. He 
sprang back in front of another car, 
which knocked him down and mangled 
him. 

The accident which he prevented was 
precisely like that which had occurred a 
year before, and for which we had al- 
ready paid more than $50,000. 

I went down stairs to the president and 
made a fight for liberal treatment of this 
man who had done so much for us. I 
said and believed that it would pay to 
show employes that we recognized faith- 
ful service. 
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To my astonishment I could not ever 
get him a $9 a week clerkship, where he 
could earn the bread of his family whilc 
he was getting his strength back. 

Fighting the wolves, cheating the 
cheats and robbing the robbers was ex- 
citing, and at times exhilarating. 

But tho this claim agent’s field is the 
very native land of tricks I never could 
get used to playing them on poor people 
whose claims were honest and whose 
losses meant suffering for them and their 
children. 

I tried vainly to convert the ruling 
powers to the belief that honesty was the 
best policy, but I failed, and I was not 
sorry, therefore, when the majority of 
the stock changed hands, and all of us, 
managers and heads of departments, 
were swept out to make room for a new 
lot. 


Nature Study 


By W. J. Beal, Ph.D. 


Proressor OF BoTANY 4ND ForRESTRY IN THE MICHIGAN AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE 


HEN Goethe, the great German 
poet, was spending half his time 
in studying the metamorphosis 

of plants, his friends lamented the fact 
and urged him to spend more time in the 
flowery fields of literature and less in the 
flowery fields of botany. Long after this, 
when some enthusiast ventured to bring 
flowering plants into the class room for 
his students to examine, some professors 
of the old school stoutly questioned the 
propriety of such a proceeding. There 
were no traditions recognizing such an 
absurd practice. In the next step the 
study of botany consisted mostly in 
identifying and naming plants and in 
learning their uses in medicine. 

To-day botany has become a broad and 
many-sided subject, attracting thousands 
of devoted students in high school, col- 
lege and university. Thevalueof the study 
as a means of gaining information, disci- 
pline and culture, and for giving pleas- 
ure to the possessor every day in the year, 
has long been recognized by most educa- 
tors. is applies to children as well as 
to adults. 


What has been said of botany pertains 
with much the same force to certain por- 
tions of zoology and geography, tho 
botany will always take first rank owing 
to the abundance and neatness of the 
specimens. The most sensitive person is 
not shocked in handling or in dissecting 
a violet or a geranium. To add a sup- 
posed charm for children to the study of 
these subjects, recently the term Nature 
Study has come into use. Nature Study 
is simply nothing more nor less than a 
study of Nature pursued according to 
correct methods. 

To-day the editor of a magazine con- 
siders himself fortunate if he can secure 
a contribution from some one who can 
prepare an accurate and vivid description 
of the life history of some animal, or give 
his experience in the forest. There is 
much written concerning various at- 
tractive phases of life in the country. 
Amateur photographers help to record 
many charming rural scenes. There 
never was a time when people were s0 
eager for such things. Probably no one 
in this country ever aroused greater en- 
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thusiasm in the study of natural history 
than Louis Agassiz, who became a pro- 
fessor at Harvard in 1848, fifty-four 
years ago. Beginning soon after the ar- 
rival of Agassiz in this country another 
series of events have done much to make 
natural history popular. Forty-five years 
ago the Michigan State Agricultural Col- 
lege opened its halls to students who 
were supposed to desire to learn im- 
proved methods of growing field crops, 
fruits and live stock. Other colleges in 
other States were soon opened. The 
United States Department of Agriculture 
was not organized till five years later; it 
did not even exist in name, but existed as 
an appendage to the Department of the 
Interior. Its reports were the butt of 
every learned man as well as those en- 
gaged in farming. Passing over the long 
struggles of forty-five years, we find the 
United States Agricultural Department 
now spends $6,000,000 per year in mak- 
ing creditable explorations, experiments 
and reports covering almost everything 
that pertains to rural life. The agricul- 
tural colleges also experiment and besides 
teach many students. As an evidence 
that these forces have revolutionized the 
minds of people toward rural life, I 
note the trend of a book of over 500 
pages, published by Ginn & Co., under 
the title ““ Nature Study and Life.” It is 
apparently the best one of many books 
touching this line of topics and was pre- 
pared by Clifton F. Hodge, Ph.D., as- 
sistant professor in Clark University, 
Massachusetts. 


“Nature study is learning those things in 
Nature that are best worth knowing, to the 
end of doing those things that make life most 
worth the living.” 


The most remarkable feature of the 
book is the economic or utilitarian trend 
of the topics treated. He says: 


“ My point is that nature study, or element- 
ary science, for the public school ought to be 
all for sure human good.” 


He recommends the study of children’s 
animals and pets, injurious insects, such 
as the codling moth, plum curculio, cab- 
bage butterfly, mosquitoes, Hessian fly, 
house fly, clothes moths, carpet beetles, 
fleas, ants with their natural enemies and 


artificial remedies. He asks for a list of 
plants that each child cultivates at home; 
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he has a school exhibit of potted plants ; 
children prepare a flower calendar, learn 
to recognize plants that are poisonous to 
touch or when eaten; each makes a list 
of all the weeds he knows; each brings 
a pot of earth and finds what grows 
therein ; he estimates the number of seeds 
produced per plant. They examine clover 
seeds for the different seeds of weeds. 
The chjldren make a school garden, learn 
the A, B, C of landscape gardening ; they 
smell, taste and handle and discuss which 
is the best kind of fruit for different pur- 
poses ; they get up a fruit show, in which 
the children are the judges and writers 
of reports. They germinate seeds and 
grow plants in great variety, cross fertil- 
ize flowers, notice fruit spurs, reproduce 
plants by layers, grafting, budding, and 
try their hands at pruning. 

They observe bees while visiting flow- 
ers, and learn the results to bee and plant. 
Frank Benton is quoted. While a stu- 
dent at Michigan Agricultural College he 
showed himself a genius in bee culture, 
tho he failed to domesticate the bumble 
bee and induce her to adopt the artificial 
hive system as all good bees should. Mr. 
Hodge placed a nucleus of a hive 
of bees in the school room or 
near it for observation. Pupils note 
the relative peculiarities and value 
of different races of bees. They observe 
ichneumon flies as they hunt for larve 
in which to deposit their own eggs and 
thus serve the lover of plants a good turn. 
Lady beetles, lion beetles, tiger beetles, 
dragon flies, demsal flies, caddis flies, 
butterflies, cheese flies, and many others 
are liable to be observed and grown un- 
der the eyes of young school children. | 

The aquarium is indispensable and in 
it young frogs and toads and newts are 
reared and watched from the egg to the 
young hopping or crawling animal. The 
way a toad behaves is discovered, and on 
the side of public economy it is found to 
be one of the most important animals we 
have. Of course our native birds can- 
not be overlooked by eager children 
studying nature. The whole topic is 
brimfull of interest awaiting watchful 
eyes of boys and girls in and out of 
school. The nests, the eggs, the food, the 
likes and dislikes of every species, are 
books filled with good stories from cover 
to cover. Taming and feeding of birds 
is attempted, noting the kind and amount 
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of food a young bird consumes in one 
day. 

Tisdenty forestry claims attention, 
the kinds of trees, the modes of dis- 
tinguishing each species, the growing of 
the seeds, their modes of distribution, 
their care, their enemies and diseases, 
their uses. 

Earth worms, hair worms, slugs and 
snails are found, fed and studied. As 
tho these were not enough to occupy the 
busy children, Mr. Hodge gives plans 
for lessons on ferns, mosses, liverwort, 
lichens, algze and (would you believe it?) 
on mushrooms, yeasts and bacteria. 

Delos Fall, now Superintendent of 
Public Instruction for Michigan, believes 
that teachers of agricultural colleges 
should work with others in conducting 
teachers’ institutes, and there train them 
for work in nature study. He believes 
this college, where there are orchards, 
ornamental trees, green houses, and a 
botanic garden, should provide courses 
for training teachers. If Mr. Hodge’s 
plan is the right one, there can be little 
doubt that Superintendent Fall’s sugges- 
tions are also correct. 

The above is a mere enumeration of 
some of the topics proposed for study by 
children, as outlined by Mr. Hodge. That 
such courses are profitable when well 
taught I have not the remotest doubt; 
that they have been well taught by Mr. 
Hodge is the testimony of President Hall, 
but it would be the hight of indiscretion 
for more than one school teacher in ten 
thousand to attempt to teach more than 
one-tenth of the variety of work he has 
compassed within 500 pages. I have 
been a teacher of botany for nearly forty 
years, and during eleven of that period a 
teacher of horticulture also. I have 
taught many students in all these years, 
but I fear there are very few of them 
who could be safely trusted to train 
young pupils in more than half the topics 
enumerated by Mr. Hodge. 

If teachers could only keep their 
mouths shut to most of the numerous 
questions asked by eager children more 
of them would succeed; but they won’t 
do that. Most people delight to answer 
questions; it displays their wisdom; it 
is a satisfaction to grant favors of this 
kind, but when they attempt to answer 
fifty or more questions a day concerning 
such a great variety of things, many of 
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the answers will be trete guesses, and 
will do much more harm than good. Cau- 
tion, care, patience, reticence are needed 
by teachers of nature. 

It will be very much better, especially 
till experience is gained, to compass a 
small or limited field, including topics 
only, which have previously been thor- 
oughly studied by the teacher. 

In any case great tact is required to 
lead the children on, keep them interested 
and encourage them to make discoveries 
original with them. Teachers must not 
pretend to know all nature; if they do 
they are mere pretenders, for no one 
knows half there is to be learned about 
most common plants or animals. There 
is great need of more good teachers for 
this work and better pay will produce 
them in time. 

Darwin was a patient observer, and 
during his day, if not to this day, he knew 
more about the pollination of orchids 
than any other person, and yet in 1862 
he wrote: , 


“The more I study nature the more I be- 
come impressed withever-increasing force with 
the conclusion that the contrivance and beauti- 
ful adaptations transcend in an incomparable 
degree the contrivances and adaptations which 
the most fertile imagination of the most 
imaginative man could suggest with unlimited 
time at his disposal.” 

Twenty-one years ago, when C. W. 
Garfield was secretary, the Michigan 
Horticultural Society made a strenuous 
effort to induce teachers of rural schools 
to aid the pupils to plant and care for 


‘flower gardens. Directions were printed 


and distributed with a gift of seeds to 
districts willing to undertake the experi- 
ment. 

Here were some of the chief difficul- 
ties: 1. Very few of the teachers knew 
anything about the details of managing 
flowers and they did not care to under- 
take any such work. 2. Most of the 
schools changed teachers once a year, or 
oftener, which would be fatal to carrying 
out any plan from year to year. 3. Few 
of the teachers made any pretense of 
teaching such subjects in their schools. 
4. In many cases, a vacation occurred at 
the time when the land should be pre- 
pared and planted, and another vacation 
followed a summer term before many of 
the plants had completed their growth 
for the year, 


-_-« 
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In comparatively few instances was 
the school garden reported a success, but 
in nearly all cases the results did not 
seem to warrant the outlay of energy and 
worry of the members of the Horticul- 
tural Society. The project was soon 
abandoned. 

A few years ago the State of New 
York made a liberal appropriation for the 
introduction of the elements of agricul- 
ture or horticulturein the district schools. 
The work was vigorously pushed in the 
most favorable regions of the State with 
partial success, but soon abandoned, be- 
cause the result did not warrant the ef- 
fort necessary to success. More recently 
one of the leaders of this work said in a 
public address: 

“We have introduced agriculture into the 
common schools, but we call it by another 
name, viz., Nature Study. The best results 
of this effort were shown in schools of towns 
and cities, because there were to be found the 
teachers best qualified for such work.” 


Starting with the city schools, it is ex- 
pected in time to work down to the coun- 
try schools, provided they are remodeled 
by uniting a number of small schools to 
make one good, strong, graded school out 
of several weak ones. The great impor- 
tance of the study of nature in schools 
has become too well established to permit 
the interest to die out. With continued 
effort it cannot be long until no school 
can be called good where this subject 
doesn’t occupy a prominent place in the 
schedule. 

Thirty years ago a small volume was 
prepared by Asa Gray, entitled “ How 
Plants Behave.” It is still considered an 
excellent book for persons who are teach- 
ing botany in common or in graded 
schools. The headings of the chapters 
are: “How Plants Move, Climb and 
Take Positions ;” “ How Plants Employ 
Insects to Work for Them; ” “ How Cer- 
tain Plants Capture Insects.” 

For some years past Mrs. J. M. Arms 
Sheldon has had charge of nature study 
in the schools of Boston, Mass. I quote 
a portion of what she prepared at my re- 
quest : 

“Nature study is simply the study of na- 
ture, not the study of books. It is a course 
of nature lessons especially adapted for ele- 
mentary schools. Minerals, rocks, plants and 
animals are the necessary materials for such 
lessons. The method of study may be ex- 
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pressed in three words, observation, compari- 
son, inference. The child must be made to 
see the object he looks at, and to this end he 
tries to draw it and to describe it in writing. 

“If the course in nature study for the 
school room has been wisely planned the speci- 
mens chosen can be compared so that the chil- 
dren are able to pass from the observational 
lessons to comparative, and, finally, to inferen- 
tial work. For instance, if a starfish and sea- 
urchin are compared; a clam shell and an 
oyster shell; a lobster and a crab; a grass- 
hopper and a beetle; a butterfly and a bee, 
excellent results follow, provided always that 
the problems set for the children to work out 
are within their comprehension. If, on the 
other hand, the lessons are given in the fol- 
lowing order: A robin, a clam, a grasshopper, 
a starfish, a piece of coral, it is obvious that 
little good comparative and less inferential 
work can be done. Comparative work is men- 
tal training, which, combined with the ob- 
servational training already spoken of, gives 
a certain degree of mental power. This power 
gained in the early years increases with con- 
tinued effort. Fortunately, this work is recog- 
nized as one of the potent agencies in produc- 
ing efficient men and women equipped for a 
life work that shall make for the betterment 
and enlightenment of humanity.” 


Don’t tell pupils much, but induce them 
to do the work. Don’t give lectures and 
tell stories about such things nor permit 
others to come in and do so. Don’t ask a 
lot of direct questions, inferring the na- 
ture of the answer. Don’t waste energy 
in giving all sorts of namby pamby ot 
baby names of things to arouse the fancy 
of pupils, such as “ Baby beech leaves 
half awake.” Don’t be afraid of intro- 
ducing now and then a technical word 
when needed, as children can learn them 
more easily than most older people; it 
won’t hurt them and they like it. 

Don’t tell them just what to look for, 
but give only a very few broad hints of 
things, and not even these till the pupils 
have all made an earnest effort. Don’t 
pretend to know very much. Don’t give 
them books or show pictures with the ex- 


pectation that you are teaching pupils to 


see. 

Do study the whole of a thing instead 
of a piece of it whenever practicable, and 
let each have a specimen. 

The teacher can’t know too much 
about a thing that she has actually stud- 
ied. Be very careful not to make a mis- 
statement. 


Do remember that living plants or ani- 
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mals live, move, grow, and reproduce 
their kind and are more interesting than 
inanimate objects. A climbing vine, the 
opening and closing of leaflets, the behav- 
ior of insects while seeking food, the 
effect of light on plants, the way plants 
travel, the way they protect themselves, 
are excellent topics here named in a 
wholesale way. 

Original research is the thing to strive 
for. By all devices do strive to secure 
the results of the combined observations 
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of all members of the class before you 
let them know your own views on the 
subject, and even then parts of the work 
may be left with pupils for further in- 
vestigation. 
In preparing teachers require them to 
do considerable real good work and not 
spend very much time on advice about 
methods. And, finally, secure and retain 
competent teachers, and all the rest will 
follow in nature study; without such 
teachers little good can be accomplished. 


AGricuLTURAL CoLLeGE, Micu. 


Has Acting Declined? 


By James A. Waldron 


[In view of the fact that Mr. Richard Mansfield has just written a much-quoted and pessimistic 
letter to the press on the continuing deterioration of acting, this article by the managing editor of the 
Dramatic Mirror, the leading theatrical publication in America, is of especia) timeliness.—EDITOor. ] 


S the art of acting decadent? And 
| would not this question suggest itself 
to the mind of the average person 
superficially familiar with the traditional 
literature of the theater, after a round of 
the theaters to discover the best as well 
as the worst that the stage now offers? 
We mav doubt the verity of the records 
that extol the work of the so-called 
“ great” actors of the remoter past, but 
we cannot so question the memories of 
living grandfathers, who now and then 
awaken from passive endurance of mat- 
ters amazing and only half comprehensi- 
ble to them into lively enthusiasm as 
they relate how Edwin Forrest, or the 
elder Booth, or Charlotte Cushman, or 
the French woman Rachel, or the Eng- 
lish Macready achieved this or that stir- 
ring, thrilling and astonishing effect in 
some réle of the classic drama. When 
such memories linger so tenaciously they 
must have some basisof fact. Yet we find 
little or nothing in the theater of to-day 
to inspire like wondering praise of play- 
ers. Is it the fault of the actors, or of 
their mediums, or of the system by which 
actors now are raised into prominence? 
We may admire the finished art of Jo- 
seph Jefferson, and contrast wonderingly 
the perfection of his elocution with the 
slipshod style of other actors of accepted 
genius; and this matter of elocution, 
without doubt, has a more vital relation 


to the question here considered than any 
other thing. When we see Jefferson as 
Rip Van Winkle we forget the impossi- 
bility of the story in which that classic 
scamp figures, and the supernatural fea- 
tures of the play take on a verisimilitude 
because of the reality of “ Rip” himself. 
Yet in the end Jefferson remains essen- 
tially a comedian, whereas the really 
great actor must excel both in comedy 
and tragedy. Jefferson’s admirable but 
restricted art rests largely in his natural 
revelation of characters. Elocution has 
fallen into disrepute of late years because 
so many of its professors are ignorant of 
its essential purpose. It has come to be 
considered as a pompous and artificial 
style of reading, whereas in reality it is 
a close simulation of nature. Anciently 
elocution embraced style itself and the 
whole art of rhetoric, but now it rightly 
means, and in the times of the old actors 
it actually and practically meant, the de- 
livery of one’s own thoughts or the 
thoughts of others in a natural manner. 
One thing that the stage of this time 
lacks is elocution. 

One hears now and then the sapient 
declaration that if Edwin Forrest should 
appear on the stage to-day he would 
not be tolerated on account of the robust- 
ness of his method, the inference being 
that his art was too coarse for this day. 
If Forrest were to reappear in a “ society 
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drama,” or a farce-comedy, no doubt he 
would be characterized as too strenuous 
for his environment in these days of con- 
ventional inhibition and genre plays. But 
the sort of drama that Forrest appeared 
in was different. It was the greatest 
drama that stands in the repertoire of the 
theater. It was drama that seems to 
be growing obsolete in its exercise be- 
cause there are no actors equal to it. 
Think, if you will, of some of the more 
popular actors of the day—some of the 
more successful actors, and this means 
some of the very best class of actors—at- 
tempting Macbeth, or Coriolanus, or 
Othello ; and try to imagine the proudest 
of them as Lear! 

The impression that Forrest would 
fail of appreciation to-day is erroneous. 
He would be a revelation. And those 
that say he was too robust forget the 
achievements in this country within the 
memory of men still young of Tommaso 
Salvini, who was as robust as Forrest, 
and whose expenditure of strength in a 
part like that of Othello was such that 
he would not consent to play it except at 
intervals. Yet who will say that Salvini 
was not the greatest actor in the great 
parts that this generation has seen? Un- 
doubtedly he was—he still is living, but 
is retired—the greatest actor of his time, 
for while he is known here only as a tra- 
gedian, his supreme fame in Italy rests 
upon his versatility, for he was also a 
great comedian in his prime. Irving 
may be called the greatest actor of his 
time in English, altho his more notable 
achievements have been outside of the 
higher parts of the drama. His is a 
greatness of intellectuality rather than a 
greatness of that scientific technic that 
includes elocution. His brain clearly dif- 
ferentiates the most diverse characters 
even when his physical machinery fails 
perfectly to describe them severally. 

The difference between the great actors 
of the past and the accepted players of to- 
day is clearly illustrated by the following 
memory related to me by one who was 
familiar with the work of Forrest : 

“T once entered a theater where Forrest 
was playing Hamlet. In appearance Forrest 
was far from an ideal Hamlet. Yet as I en- 
tered the crowded house the actor was speak- 
ing the first words of Hamlet in the play: 
‘A little more than kin, and less than kind.’ 
The melancholy melody of the actor’s voice, 
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toned exactly to the mood of Hamlet and 
exactly conveying his meaning, penetrated to 
the farthermost corner of the theater and ar- 
rested a breathless attention. And thus it 
was all through the play. The meanings of 
the sublime lines were disclosed by the actor 
with a wonderful effect.” 

Imagine such a result from the elocu- 
tion of any of the actors now before the 
public in this play—if you can. 

There died in Philadelphia a few 
months ago an old actor, James Booth 
Roberts, who a generation past starred in 
the great parts. He was an echo of the 
famous ones gone before. Small of stat- 
ure, and unfitted for the great Shake- 
speare heroes, he still in his day com- 
manded attention, even while other nota- 
ble actors were playing the classics, 
through the force of his marvelous tech- 
nic. He lacked the feu sacré, but he 
had learned the way to do things from 
great exemplars. He was a persistent 
student, and his readings always showed 
remarkable attention to the thought of 
the subject matter. He did more with 
bare technic, in fact, than unskilled 
genius could do without it—for in acting 
there must be an adherence to certain 
rules, and absolute self-command is nec- 
essary. Some four or five years ago I 
was at a dinner given by the Actors’ Or- 
der of Friendship, where Mr. Roberts, 
an ancient member of that order, was a 
figure of honor. Various actors there 
contributed to the pleasures of the occa- 
sion according to their abilities. Mr. 
Roberts was called upon. He rose, old, 
almost decrepit, physically—he then was 
past seventy—and proceeded to read the 
curse of Lear. There is probably no pas- 
sage in all the drama that will so test an 
actor’s powers as this. Yet this superan- 
nuated player, upon whom some of the 
young bucks of the stage looked on this 
occasion with commiseration as a relic of 
the past, pronounced that curse of Lear 
with such effect as to thrill every person 
within the sound of his voice. He worked 
up to its climax with a perfection of art— 
and thus a perfection of elocution. I 
venture to say that if the best young ac- 
tor in the company had attempted it he 
would have been laughed at. No young 
actor, without long study, could fathom 
the meaning of the lines and give the 
words their relative values. And no 
young actor could achieve the climax, 
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because the young actors of to-day do 
not understand the art of reading. The 
art of reading such a passage as the curse 
of Lear is very much like the art of sing- 
ing a great composition with proper ef- 
fect, and really requires as thorough a 
training as the singer must undergo. If 
any young actor in the party I have told 
about had tried to read the curse of Lear 
he undoubtedly would have started in 
with a blithe confidence in the virtue of 
mere sound, and before reaching the cli- 
max he would have been as ineffective 
and as “ pumped ” as a green runner near 
the end of a race. 

The chief fault of modern acting, it 
seems to me, lies in the want of scientific 
training. It must be that we have actors 
who, if they were situated as the old ac- 
tors were situated, and were subjected 
to the same training in the classics, 
and were persistently and consistent- 
ly studious, as the great actors of 
every age have been, might achieve 
results like those we sometimes hear 
the grandfathers expatiate upon. But 
the actor of to-day is not studious. 
He does not need to be studious. Too 
often he is selected by a manager for a 
part in a modern play for which he is 
physically and superficially fitted, and it 
sometimes happens that he can play that 
part for an indefinite time. There is no 
possibility of artistic growth in such 
work. In such circumstances the actor 
becomes hard and wooden, and his artis- 
tic spirit, if he has one, is dwarfed and 
made inelastic. It is as tho a painter 
were required to limn the same figure 
day after day. In the old days it was 
different. When the great actors trav- 
eled from city to city, in each city finding 
a “stock company” to render support, 
there were many crudities in the theater. 
One that saw those great actors night af- 
ter night in the great réles did not note 
disapprovingly the appearance of the 
same piece of scenery to represent “A 
Room in the Palace” of Macbeth and 
then “A Room of State” at Elsinore. 
Nowadays we have such scenes severally 
worked out with historical accuracy, and 
sometimes painted by masters. Then, 
however, an audience that witnessed a 
masterly performance of the part of Mac- 
beth or of Hamlet saw also acceptable, if 
not fine, performances of the subsidiary 
characters by actors habitually “up” in 
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all the parts and skillful enough to inter- 
pret the meaning of the familiar lines 
they were called upon to speak. And the 
old actors, from the stars to the minor 
satellites, were wont to illumine the 
meanings by significant strokes of “ busi- 
ness.” Where the intellect of an audience 
was so exercised the mere appeal to the 
eye of the inanimate matters was second- 
ary. But there are actors now starring in 
this country in Shakespeare, and making 
a livelihood by portraying characters the 
proper acting of which would stir any 
audience to the depths and lift it to the 
hights, yet to these actors most of the 
lines they pronounce might as well for 
their understanding or the understanding 
of their audiences be Greek—so far as 
their subtler and more pregnant mean- 
ings are concerned. And this suggests 
surprising possibilities for the acting of 
Shakespeare with somethin like the in- 
telligence with which Shakespeare for- 
merly was acted. 

It must be said that in minor matters 
of representation the theater has ad- 
vanced notably since the “ palmy days.” 
That is to say, better results outside of 
the classics have been achieved in a mul- 
titude of details that go to make up mere 
pictures. And in the better of the mod- 
ern plays, which call for deportment 
much like that in every day life, the se- 
lection of actors fitted for this or that 
réle because of some peculiar individu- 
ality of type results in a certain pleasing 
ensemble, altho the effect usually, in line 
with the plays themselves, smacks of me- 
diocrity and the commorplace. And as 
has been said, “ scenes” are now works 
of art in their way, costumes are either 
historically correct or exact copies of the 
best prevailing modes, the museums are 
searched for relics to serve as accessories 
and furniture, or these things are fash- 
ioned by clever hands from models fur- 
nished by archeologists if need be. Noth- 
ing is lacking but the supreme note that 
great genius sounded in former days. It 
was very different in Shakespeare’s day. 
when the legend “This is a wood” 
served the imagination of the spectator 
in lieu of painted trees; and it was very 
different when Garrick, playing Mac- 
beth, wore a gorgeous court suit of his 
time—a richly embroidered green coat 
with heavy cuffs and ruffles, a red waist- 
coat and breeches, white silk stockings, 
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atid latge sqtiate-toed shoes with heavy 
buckles, his head surmounted with a 
powdered wig with enormous lateral sau- 
sage curls. And yet there must have 
been something in Garrick’s acting that 
distracted attention from this grotesque- 
ly unfit dress. Hazlitt relates an anec- 
dote that illustrates the power of Garrick 
over his audiences : 


“T have heard that once when Garrick was 
acting Lear the spectators in the front row 
of the pit, not being able to see him well in 
the kneeling scene, where he utters the curse, 
rose up; when those behind them, not willing 
to interrupt the scene by remonstrating, im- 
mediately rose up too, and in this manner the 
whole pit rose up without uttering a syllable 
and so that you might hear a pin drop. At 
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another time the crowh of straw that he wore 
in the same character fell off, or was discom- 
posed, which would have produced a burst of 
laughter at any common actor to whom such 
an accident had happened; but such was the 
deep interest in the character and such the 
power of riveting the attention possessed by 
this actor that not the slightest notice was 
taken of the circumstance, but the whole audi- 
ence remained bathed in silent tears.” 


We seem nowadays to know nothing 
about acting of that sort. 

There is much to admire in the theater 
to-day. But where formerly it was the 
source of the highest intellectual exercise, 
and at once a recreation and an inspira- 
tion, it now seems, even in its best estate, 
merely to be a source of amusement. 

New Yorx Cry. 


Light 


THE TRUE STORY OF A PERSONALLY CONDUCTED VENEZUELAN REVOLUTION 
By J. H. Connelly 


It is very sure that 


#p yes ; sefior. 

the Illustrious Falcon if he had 
known my noble father would 

have made him a general. Everybody 


in our place said so. Did not the Illus- 
trious Falcon while he was president 
make 22,000 generals? That is history. 
And certainly my father was more 
worthy than any of them. So it was but 
justice that everybody called him gen- 
eral. And when he went to glory, what 
more natural than that I, his eldest son, 
should inherit his title. So I became 
General Pepe Garcia. Besides, I had 
been a captain long enough. It was 
growing monotonous. How did I be- 
come a captain? In my revolution, to be 
sure. I could have called myself gen- 
eral then had I pleased to do so, but was 
too modest. 

My revolution, like everything else a 
man does or that happens to him, com- 
menced with a woman. With my friend, 
Jose Olivera, and some other young men 
I stood at the church door during the 
memorial mass for the soul of Manuel 
Rivera. All the ladies and old folks of 
our town were inside, for it was the most 
magnificent function ever beheld in the 
place. The grand catafalque! the blue- 


flaming flambeaux! the clouds of in- 
cense! the chanting priest from Puerto 
Cabello, and, above all, the famous choir 
of Alta Gracia, from Caracas. Oh, it 
was splendid, for the Riveras are rich 
and know how to do things well! Just 
a little inside the door I saw her, kneel- 
ing upon her prayer stool, its back sup- 
porting her arms, her face resting upon 
them and turned toward me. No girl so 
beautiful had I ever seen before, and tho 
I believed every one for miles around 
was known to me she was a stranger. 
You know how lovely are the eyes of 

our Venezuelan girls, but I assure you: 
hers were much finer than any others. 
One glance from them shot arrows of 
love into my heart. When the mass 
ended she came out accompanied by an 
old woman who showed only the tip of 
her nose, which of course I could not 
identify. Clearly, if I would know who 
she was, there was nothing for me to do 
but follow them at a respectful distance. 
I had not gone far when I became aware 
that another man alse followed her. The 
audacious fellow pushed by me and 
approached her, an impertinence that 
made me indignant. “It is shameful,” ' 
I said to myself, “ that a lady cannot go 
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home from church without being pur- 
sued by some impudent gallant.” He 
overtook the girl and spoke to her, with 
such assurance that I feared he was an 
acquaintance, but in an instant I was 
undeceived. She started back from him 
in evident surprise and repulsion. He 
had the insolence to put his arm about 
her waist and make as if to kiss her. 
With an exclamation of anger she broke 
from his grasp and dealt him a vigorous 
open-handed slap on his cheek. With 
an oath he sprang forward and clutched 
her arm, raising a clenched fist as if to 
strike her. The next instant I had him 
by the nape of the neck, and with the 
mighty strength of a great wrath flung 
him prostrate in the road. 

While I watched, in readiness to jump 
on him if he drew a weapon, the ladies 
vanished, and when I raised my eyes to 
stare after them he, too, disappeared. 
Unfortunately I had not got sight of his 
face, and as I stood there gaping it 
seemed to me as if the whole affair had 
been a dream. But it was not. Jose, 
who also had seen her, reassured me. 
Yet, seek as we would, we could learn 
nothing about her. 

Life became monotonous and distaste- 
ful to me. There was nothing to do; 
nothing worth living for. Sometimes I 
almost envied the peons, to whom labor 
is no disgrace. I had no influence to get 
me an office; no money to be a merchant, 
even if I had known how, and no educa- 
tion, except in certain card games and 
th¢straining of game cocks. We knew 
théfe was gold in an arroya on my 
father’s land, but who would dig it out 
and give it to us? Cruel Fate crushed 
me, kept me down; yet I so much wanted 
to soar, to do great things and win dis- 
tinction for her sake. All the time I 
thought of her and my heart kept telling 
me I should certainly find her again. 

Going home from the cock-pit one 
Sunday afternoon, after some infernal 
bad luck, Jose said: “ Of course, Pepe, 
everything goes wrong under this Guz- 
man Blanco administration. What the 
country needs is a revolution.” 

It was an inspiration. Seriously, it 
was perhaps hardly the fault of the Gov- 
ernment that we had bet our money on 
the wrong chickens, but one might as 
well be a nun at once, and say, “ Thank 
God!”’ for a thorn in the foot, as not be 
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able to find something to blame for trou- 
ble. So I replied, seeing a glorious ca- 
reer before me: “ Yes, Jose; a revolution 
is needed. We will take to the woods, 
Falcon-is stirring again. He is sure to 
be making ready in Curacao, or Trini- 
dad, or somewhere else. If he gets back 
the presidency my father will return to 
the Custom House and something will 
be found for me. We will help Falcon.” 

In the course of a fortnight we picked 
up fifteen more young fellows willing to 
join us, recruiting for the “ Blues” al- 
most openly. Heaven knows what ru- 
mors about Falcon confused and excited 
us. We heard he was buying powder and 
arms in Trinidad ; embarking from Cura- 
cao with an army; threatening Caracas; 
received with open arms at Valencia, and 
tho nothing of all that proved true we 
thought there must be fire under so much 
smoke. Soon he would come and our 


patriotic band should be ready to wel- 
come him. 

As all thus far enlisted were of our 
own class, and of course would have to 
be officers, I deemed it judicious to get 
some peons for private soldiers, fellows 
who would revolt at any time, for any- 


body who might offer them aguardiente 
and fresh meat. Excepting three fowl- 
ing-pieces we had no other arms than 
machetes, but that did not matter. Fal- 
con would bring guns for us when he 
came. But he did not come, and my he- 
roes were impatient. Their mouths wa- 
tered for aguardiente and fresh meat. 
Every one said, “Why don’t you go 
ahead with your revolution? ” 

Then a stranger came to us, saying 
he was General Jaime Madriz, sent by 
the Illustrious Falcon, to say we should 
take to the woods at once, starting the 
revolution, and I should be captain, ap- 
pointing my own subordinates. Jose I, 
of course, made my first lieutenant, and 
all the others, excepting the peons, ! 
made second lieutenants. I could not 
rid myself of an impression that I had 
somewhere seen General Madriz before. 
His back looked familiar. But Jose said 
I was mistaken. 

As the opening of our revolutionary 
campaign we attacked the hacienda of 
Don Antonio Lino, who was supposed to 
be a “Yellow ”—as the adherents of 
Guzman Blanco were styled—and con- 
sequently fair game for us, tho we all 
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knew him petsonally to be a very fine 
old fellow. There was no resistance. 
Don Antanio got away safely on a mule, 
and the ladies of his household escaped 
in the darkness through a cane-field, as 
did the servants. 

The ardent souls of my brave lads 
were thrilled with the joy of victory, yet 
somewhat disappointed. They had been 
keyed up for a grand combat, tho with 
whom they could have expected it would 
have been hard to say. Fired with mar- 
tial ardor they attacked Don Antonio’s 
effects as they would himself had he been 
rash enough to remain. They slashed 
the pictures with their machetes, smashed 
the fine lamps, chopped the strings and 
keys out of the piano, ripped books to 
pieces, shattered glass and china, made 
rags of silk dresses and destroyed the 
furniture. It was soldierly playfulness 
and they could not be blamed. Those 
fine things were of no use to them, and 
so far outside their knowledge as to have 
little or no value in their eyes. Perhaps 
they would have ended by burning the 
house had not one discovered a cask of 
Spanish red wine. That engrossed their 
attention until the humor of destruction 
passed. How happy the worthy fellows 
were! “ Hurrah for the revolution!” 
they shouted. “Hurrah for Falcon! 
Hurrah for the good red wine!” Final- 
ly they all slept on the floor. 

The next morning we found in the for- 
est the corral where Don Antonio’s cat- 
tle were hidden. Some of his peons who 
had joined our band led us to them. A 
couple of the animals having been shot a 
halt in the revolution was declared until 
my patriots should have their fill of fresh 
meat, food rarely tasted by the peons 
who live mainly upon arepa and sugar 
cane. Fires were kindled and great 
masses of the meat, stuck upon sharp 
sticks thrust in the ground, were roasted 
and devoured. 

When none could eat any more some 
stretched themselves out in the shade and 
slept, others boasted of what they would 
do to Blanco’s army, and our band waked 
the echoes with war-like music. It was 
a fine band. There were five guitars, an 
accordion and two ever popular Venez- 
uelan instruments, a cow’s horn, sawed 
in many places, over which a knife blade 
is scraped, and a calabash, containing 
dried beans, to be jounced in time with 
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the music. Ah! That was music to in- 
spire the soldier! If we could have found 
another cask of wine, or a keg of aguar- 
diente, our felicity would have been com- 
plete. When the sleepers waked they 
ate more meat. 

Half of the old Don’s herd had been 
killed; ten times as much as we could 
possibly eat before the meat would spoil, 
yet every few minutes some gallant fel- 
low, showing what he would do to 
Blanco’s soldiers, would snatch up one 
of our three guns and fire a handful of 
large shot into’ some unlucky cow or 
steer. Now and then an overleaded 
brute would lie down and die. It was a 
reckless waste of food and I reluctantly 
told them to stop it. The good fellows 
obediently desisted from what they 
deemed an innocent pastime, but I could 
see they were disappointed in me. 

A true Venezuelan is wont to say he is 
“free as the air,” and loves to think it 
true. Laws and restraining regulations 
chafe his proud spirit. In sheer joyous- 
ness of heart and exaltation, inspired by 
their sense of freedom and heroic aspi- 
rations, my men had wished to shoot the 
beasts, and I, their captain, cruelly for- 
bade their pleasure. It was not what 
they had expected of me. At heart I 
was sorry for having spoken, but having 
done so regard for discipline made me 
firm. They were good hearted, however, 
and when I made no objection to their 
sportively burning a large cane-field, dis- 
missed their resentment against me. 

Our march was not resumed for near- 
ly a week, that gluttonous feast of meat 
having seriously disagreed with stom- 
achs accustomed only to vegetable food. 
Several of my soldiers were made se- 
riously ill, and nearly all experienced a 
sense of disgust for the unwonted lux- 
ury. If we had had salt to eat with it 
those ill-effects would have been evaded, 
but the Government tax and interstate 
tariffs on salt make it scarce, and all we 
could find of it at Don Antonio’s was a 
little in the bottom of a fish barrel, and 
that, somehow, did not seem at all nice. 
With one accord my men saw that salt 
meat was a worthier object of revolution 
than fresh meat. Nearly all of them had 
at some time tasted the salt pork that 
comes in barrels from the United States, 
and I had to promise a supply of it as a 
reward of their devoted patriotism, 
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We were teady to resiime our march, 
but were again halted by a remarkable 
incident that we could not but regard as 
an omen of great good fortune. Two 
recruits joined us, peons, who brought 
with them a little keg of aguardiente 
they had induced a posada-keeper—not 
without remonstrance on his part—to do- 
nate to the cause of revolution. Noble 
fellows! They could have deferred join- 
ing us until they had emptied the keg 
themselves, and we would have known 
nothing about it ; yet, strange as it seems, 
they brought it to us untouched. Natu- 
rally. we put off starting until the next 
day. 

Marching proudly at the head of my 
forces through an obscure forest path 
that led to nowhere particularly, all 
points of the compass being equally 
pregnant with adventures for us, | had 
an experience that came nigh to depriv- 
ing my revolution of a head. Suddenly 
a great cream and brown mottled rope 
dropped before me, curled around my 
body and. swung me off my feet. The 
next second it and I fell together to the 
ground, its coil simultaneously tighten- 
ing around me with such an awful Ti- 
tanic force of constriction that I felt as 
if being pinched in two and lost con- 
sciousness. The last I knew was that I 
seemed to be mixed in a whirlwind of 
writhing coils, flying masses of broken 
branches and forest debris. When my 
senses returned I realized at once what 
had happened. A great boa, swinging 
from a branch over the path, had tried 
to take me for his dinner, and Jose, 
marching just behind me, had, with one 
mighty slash of his keen machete, cut 
the reptile in two. Only one of my ribs 
had been broken, which surprised me, for 
I had thought not one would escape. But 
that broken one was enough to give me 
much pain when I essayed to march, and 
in a council of war we determined to 
change our course so as to visit the hut 
of a wise old woman, known and feared 
in all the country around as La Bruja 
(the witch), to learn if she could do me 
any good. Never in my life, to my 
knowledge, had I seen her, but a thou- 
sand stories about her I had heard ever 
since I was a child. Such was her age 
that stories about her had ceased to be 
stories and had become legends, even 
while she was still alive. Why, it was 


affirmed that shé w4s already very old ir 
Bolivar’s time, and this I do know that 
she said to me, “ I take an interest in you 
on account of your great grandfather 
who was kind to me.” 

But it was her greeting when I entered 
her humble cabin that startled me most. 
“ Take off your shirt,” she said, before I 
had opened my lips, “and lie down on 
that camita. All is ready and in three 
days your rib will be mended. But I 
wish you had brought the boa’s skin.” 
No one had gone ahead of us to tell her 
what had happened in the forest hours 
before and miles away—but she knew. 

She sewed tightly about me a couple 
of monkey’s skins—still warm from their 
late wearers—and gave me a bitter tea 
that caused me to sleep like a log for 
twenty-four hours. Pain and fever were 
gone when I awoke. I felt well enough 
to get up and march. But when I saw 
the nurse who sat by my bed the idea of 
marching flew far from me. She was 
the girl I had followed from the church! 
Oh! But this was worth making a rev- 
olution for! Worth being squeezed by a 
boa for! And to think I should find her 
here, in La Bruja’s cabin, of,all places 
the last to be imagined yet most of all 
to be desired. Had she been domiciled 
in the town with any people I knew I 
would only have been able to see her 
one hour of twenty-four, through an iron 
barred window or under the suspicious 
surveillance of her family. But here, as 
my nurse, I would be able to see her all 
the time and talk to her as much as I 
desired, for the good Bruja showed no 
disposition to interfere. Surely a very 
long period of convalescence would be 
necessary. And I saw that my recollec- 
tion of her beauty was very far from do- 
ing justice to the reality. She was tall, 
with a face at once proud and tender, 
strong and sweet, but her crowning per- 
fection, in my eyes, was the wondrous 
luminosity of her skin, like the tint you 
see in a golden cloud when the red even- 
ing sun glows through it. An Indian 
strain in her veins gave her that com- 
plexion of blood and fire, not the poor, 
weak Carib type of red men, but the 
fierce and heroic Goajiras. 

“ You here! ” I gasped at sight of her; 
a stupid thing to say, but what except 
stupidities could have been expected of 
me just then? ae 
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“So you recognize me?” she replied, 
with a bright smile. 

“Oh!” I said; and the devil pushed 
almost to my lips our common saying, 
“IT would know your hide on a bush,” 
but luckily I did not let it pop out. 

But presently I pulled myself together 
and talked like a rational being, helped 
no doubt by her example and truly it is 
marvelous, when you think of it, how 
calm and self-possessed a girl can be un- 
der circumstances that toss a young 
man’s wits about like beans in a cala- 
bash. 

La Bruja, she told me, was her grand- 
mother, whose right name was Sara Me- 
lendez. Her own name was Juana Jar- 
azo, which was, I fancied, in some way 
drawn from a Goajira source, tho I said 
nothing to her about that. Until short- 
lv before we met she had lived in Valen- 
cia with her mother. 

“ But,” I said, “is it prudent for a girl 
so beautiful to live all alone with an old 
woman in a cabin deep in the forest miles 
away from neighborly protection?” 

“Yes,” she answered, confidently. 
“ When the old woman is La Bruja, who 
will dare to invite her vengeance? Does 
not every one know she has handfuls of 
gold here? Yet who ventures to steal 
them, even in her absence? tho her door 
is never closed.” 

“ That is true,” I assented, for I re- 
membered the Trinidad mulatto, Sam, 
who grasped a handful of gold pieces on 
La Bruja’s table. She was nowhere 
near at the time, so far as anybody could 
see, but the gold was red hot and burned 
Sam to the bone, and always after that, 
tho he had been a big strong man, he 
walked bent like one crippled by rheu- 
matism, and did not live long. Oh, yes; 
La Bruja was truly dangerous. 

As the days wore on my reluctance to 
believe in the soundness of my rib in- 
creased. Falcon might go to the devil 
and take his revolution with him for 
aught I cared, if I might only remain 
near Juana. But my men would not let 
me forget that I was their commander 
and had promised them salt pork and 
aguardiente. They clamored for me to 
return to duty and lead them on the path 
to glory. 

Just then General Jaime Madriz came 
again from the Iilustrious Falcon with 
an order for me to go upon an expedition 
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from which we should reap glory and 
other more tangible rewards—nothing 
less than an attack upon the English cop- 
per mine at Tucacas. 

“ But,” I said, “a fight with the Eng- 
lish does not seem to me seductive. I 
would rather go against the ‘ Yellows.’ I 
have no quarrel with the English.” 

“What does that matter when you 
are a brave soldier?” he replied to me. 
“ The Illustrious Falcon certainly has his 
reasons.” 

“TI should very much like to know 
them,” I demurred, “ for it seems to me 
the English and the Yellows together 
will be difficult for us.” 

“ Blanco’s soldiers at Puerto Cabello,” 
he told me, whispering with an air of 
mystery, “ are responsible for the protec- 
tion of the copper mine and also guard 
the town against the Illustrious Falcon’s 
patriotic heroes. Your attack at Tuca- 
cas will be telegraphed at once and 
Blanco’s soldiers will hasten there. You 
will have looted the place and got away 
long before they can reach you. Mean- 
while, the great army of the Illustrious 
Falcon will swoop down from the moun- 
tain, where it is hidden, upon Puerto Ca- 
bello, which will be left undefended. The 
people there are ready to declare for him. 
The revolution may be won in a single 
day.” j 

I agreed that it looked, to me, like a 
good scheme, and he said he felt sure it 
would commend itself to a man of my 
keen intuitive military genius. Inci- 
dentally, in the hearing of my men, Gen- 
eral Madriz told that the red-headed her- 
etic English superintendent of the cop- 
per mine always kept on hand, to pay his 
men, large sums of gold and silver, while 
the company’s stores were crammed full 
of salt pork and beef, wheat flour, fine 
rum and other good things. As for a 
guard at the mine there were onlv a- 
dozen men and a corporal, all fat as pigs, 
who would run away if we threw stones 
at them. You may judge whether my 
men were anxious to attack Tucacas or 
not. The general went away, returnin 
to the Illustrious Falcon, he said, and [ 
sent word to my cousin, Sebastian Calvo, 
to come and take us to Tucacas on his 
felucca, “ El] Guacamayo.” 

La Bruja earnestly warned me not to 
go on the expedition. She declared 
treachery was in the air, and we would 
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surely come to grief if we went to Tuca- 
cas. Juana also tried to dissuade me. 

“Do you,” she asked me, “ remember 
having ever before seen that man?” 

“Yes, of course,” I replied. “It was 
he who told us to take to the woods and 
start the revolution for Falcon.” 

“ Before that?” 

“ No; never.” 

“You are wrong. You flung him 
into the road for insulting me.” 

Now I knew why his back seemed fa- 
miliar. “Iam sorry you did not tell me 
when he was here,” I told her. “He 
ought to know who I am and have his 
chance for demanding or giving satis- 
faction.” 

“He would not want it in any fair 
manly way.” 

“He may be a blackguard in private 
life, but a gallant soldier, nevertheless.” 

“TI know what he is, not what he may 

” 

“Had you ever seen him before that 
day?” 


“Yes. He pursued me in Valencia, 


and followed me from there.” 
“ Now I am doubly sorry you did not 


tell me while he was here. I wonder if 
the Illustrious Falcon knows his charac- 
ter.” 

“T very much doubt if he knows him 
at all.” 

But—what could I do? My men were 
wild to go. If I did not lead them I 
might be called a coward. I resolved to 
go, despite the warnings of the women. 

We embarked by means of a small 
boat from a little cove, where the surf 
was not very bad, about half a mile from 
La Bruja’s cabin. As I bade her fare- 
well, Juana said: “Wken you are in great 
trouble hasten to the blue light. Do not 
forget.” 

_ Forget! I could not have driven it 

out of my mind. Awake and asleep I 
puzzled over what she could possibly have 
meant. Was it some saint I should pray 
to? I could think of none whose sym- 
bol was a blue light. “The devil take 
all figurative language,” I said to my- 
self. That she should have meant just 
exactly what she said did not once oc- 
cur to me then. 

The little felucca was overcrowded, 
but our band found room enough to play 
and we were cheerful. After dark we 
ran in alongside the little wharf at Tuca- 
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cas, where the company’s steamer takes 
the copper ore aboard. She was not 
there at the time and the place seemed 
deserted. The moon had not yet risen, 
and the night was very dark. Not a 
light was to be seen anywhere ashore, 
nor a sound heard excepting the hum of 
insects, some night-bird’s cry and a low 
lapping of waves against the shore. 
Stealthily we got out on the wharf and 
marched up the road toward the building 
near the mouth of the mine, the location 
of which was known to some of us. 

Noiselessly as cats we were going up 
that accursed road, feeling our way 
slowly for fear of stumbling, holding our 
breath and making sure of taking the 
enemy by surprise, when suddenly, in a 
black thicket of bushes just before us, at 
abend in the road, a voice yelled “Fire!” 
and a volley of gun shots burst forth in 
our faces. Then a little cannon, posted 
somewhere above, added its roar to the 
rattle of small arms. Even a little can- 
non makes a big noise, and only a blank 
cartridge will scare in the dark persons 
not used to such detonations. And just 
think how very much surprised we must 
have been in the moment when we fan- 
cied ourselves about to surprise other 
people. Naturally we scattered like a 
school of small fish among whom a big 
stone has fallen. Some of us, in des- 
peration, made a charge to get at the 
enemy, but found them ambuscaded be- 
hind thorn bushes piled with the tops to- 
ward us, and as we had only machetes 
what could we do? What became of our 
three guns I don’t know. 

In a few minutes our rout was com- 
plete. Several of my poor boys were 
dead; others—including myself—sorely 
wounded, and all who could do so were 
scrambling aboard the felucca to get 
away from that infernal trap. Some, be- 
wildered and thoroughly demoralized, 
had instinctively taken to the woods, but 
to get all aboard who might be saved 
brave Cousin Calvo held the felucca at 
the wharf until the assassins had ven- 
tured out from their ambush and came 
down the hill firing volleys. Then he 
pushed off. Alas! There were only sev- 
enteen of us now. 

Very sore in mind and body I was. All 
my dream of glory had blown away. The 
Illustrious ‘Falcon would curse me as a 
bungler. If, despite it, he triumphed, 
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my failure would bar me from his favor ; 
if through my fault his venture ended 
in defeat Blanco’s soldiers would hunt 
me down. With my stomach empty, a 
bullet hole through my left arm and my 
scalp gashed badly by.a fall upon a rock, 
I was physically just in proper condition 
for the most pessimistic reflections. 
Alas! that I had ever listened to poor 
Jose, who was among the missing. Alas! 
that for lack of something better to do I 
had ever started a revolution. 

Luckily the copper company’s steamer 
was away, so they could not chase us. 
But our flight that night and all the next 
day was slow, for the wind was against 
us. Near nightfall Cousin Calvo drew 
in near to the land, as the sky promised 
to make an anchorage desirable. I was 
lying in the bow half asleep, half dazed 
with misery when I heard some one say, 
“Caramba! It is a blue light!” In- 
stantly wide awake I sat up and gazed 
in the direction others were looking—to- 
ward the shore. Yes; there was on the 
low beach a small blue light burning 
steadily. We were then just beyond the 
great mangrove swamp that lies between 
Puerto Cabello harbor and the enormous 
coral reef confronting the ocean. 

Juana’s parting words flashed into my 
remembrance, and I cried out to my 
cousin, “It is for me! A signal! I 
must go ashore to it!” 

He demurred a little. The sky looked 
ugly. He did not know well the coast 
just there and was afraid to run in any 
closer. How could he spare two of his 
three men to row half a mile and back 
through the surf under such circum- 
stances? But I persisted with a fervor 
that even surprised myself. “I must 
go,” I said. “It is a matter of life or 
death. Give me the boat and I will go 
alone, if I must.” 

“No,” he answered, “ wounded and 
weak as you. are you could not handle 
her. I will take the chances. Alfredo! 
Carlos! you will take the captain ashore.” 

Fortunately they were good surfmen. 
For a time I could see no one on the low 
sandy beach but only a blue flame that 
seemed to light itself now and then at 
one expiring. Then when we were quite 
close in a figure arose from the sand. It 
was Juana. 

“T knew you would come here,” she 
said, calmly, as I staggered up out of the 
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“ grandmother told me 


surf to her feet, 
so.” 

It is really strange but true that al- 
tho all I ever knew of that old woman 
or had from her was good, I could not 
help crossing myself, as if she had been 
the devil, every time I had a new evi- 
dence of her inexplicable powers of 
knowledge. 

The men returned aboard, and I looked 
sadly after the felucca, fast melting away 
into the darkness, when Juana replied to 
my thought just as if I had spoken: 

“Do not fear for them. They are 
safe enough. Before morning they will 
be scattered to their homes, and no one 
will take the trouble to pursue them. 
Only you will be hunted. But you shall 
not be caught. Come.” 

She led me to a boat, in the stern of 
which La Bruja sat, on the inky sur- 
face of one of the swamp canals. 
Through that labyrinth of water-ways 
and blind leads in perfect darkness un- 
der the mangroves, the old woman dex- 
terously sculled the boat until we came 
out on the harbor. Within two squares 
of the market and not three from the 
guard-house of Puerto Canes she 
landed us. 

There I remained in safe hiding until 
my wounds were healed and the affair 
had blown over, when 1 went home and 
no one bothered any more about me. 

But do you imagine what I learned 
while I was getting well in town. Gen- 
eral Falcon was getting up no revolution 
at the time. On the very day when I 
was told he and his army were to de- 
scend upon Puerto Cabello from the 
mountain he actually was in New York, 
having himself interviewed by newspa- 
per reporters. Of course that is some- 
thing the revolutionary leader must at- 
tend to, but—was it not far from the 
program given to me? 

That fellow Madriz, I found, had 
known all along that it was I who had 
thrown him into the road and took ad- 
vantage of my boyish folly and ignorance 
to obtain a safe revenge. He turned to 
his own profit my being fool enough to 
start a revolution. From Caracas he 
drew a handsome sum for suppressing it. 
The copper mine superintendent paid 
him well for his timely information that 
a force of desperate brigands was com- 
ing to rob and murder. I hope I may 
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meet him in the woods some day when 
there are only three of us present—he, I 
and my machete. 

Well, it wasn’t much of a revolution, 
perhaps, neither more nor less than many 
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others Venezuela has known; but, such 
as it was, it was all my own and enough 
to satisfy me for the rest of my life. 
And I do not regret it now, for it gave 
me my wife, Juana. 

New York City. 


Is the Single Tax Movement Making Progress? 


By Joseph Dana Miller 


Eprror oF THE SincLE Tax REVIEW 


AM aware that to those not interested 

| in a reform any claims of its prog- 
ress made by its friends will seem, 

in the absence of visible signs, to be at- 
tributable merely to the natural enthu- 
siasm of the zealot. While the tendency 
of the advocate of a truth to magnify 
what is trivial or incidental may be ad- 
mitted, yet | think it nevertheless true 
that the advocate actively warring for a 
principle is no more likely to be deceived 
than the individual who watches the 
phenomenon unsympathetically from 
without. For the latter will be impressed 
only by such incidents as are large 
enough to receive popular or newspaper 
recognition; the lesser minutiz of hap- 
penings, the gathering volume of smaller 
occurrences, possessing cumulatively a 
significance, are more than likely to be 
lost upon him. ‘lo these latter, who are of 
course the great majority, the progress 
of the single tax movement will no doubt 
appear to have been arrested by the death 
ot Henry George in 1897, and to have 


ceased altogether with the decline of 


popular interest in the theory. 

Yet I venture to assert that the prin- 
ciple of the single tax is to-day more 
widely accepted than at any previous time 
in its history—that not alone is this evi- 
denced in the altered attitude of thought- 
ful minds toward its advocates, at whom 
the epithets of anarchists, communists 
and confiscators are no longer hurled, but 
is to be observed in many legislative 
measures enacted and proposed in this 
country and abroad. It is true that the 
indefatigable search for new objects of 
taxation has not been abandoned, and that 
the bewildering ingenuity of the foes of 
wealth, who labor by fines and penalties 
to make its production and conservation 


more difficult, still continues; neverthe- 
less there has been in many high places 
a sensibly increasing appreciation of the 
fact that the efforts to tax personalty are 
unavailing and result in the minimum of 
revenue with the maximum of inequality, 
fraud and perjury; governors no longer 
propose new and drastic measures for its 
enforcement; and along with this tend- 
ency has traveled an increasing disin- 
clination to accept the conclusions of po- 
litical economy, the professors of which 
are to-day busily readjusting their the- 
ories to meet the new skepticism. 

These are the smaller, the unaccom- 
plished and transition features ; but what 
of the larger incidents? In other words, 
not in the changed attitude of mind to- 
ward the old political economy, for which 
the influence of the new is mainly respon- 
sible ; not in the growth of unbelief in the 
rigor of old methods of taxation (evi- 
dence enough of the breaking down of 
long established fiscal customs) must we 
be. satisfied to look for evidences of the 
progress of the movement begun by the 
publication of “ Progress and Poverty ” 
in 1879, but to things actually accom- 
plished or in process of accomplishment. 

For answer, therefore, to the inquiry 
propounded in the title of this article, and 
plunging at once into our subject, let us 
turn to Colorado, now a “ storm center” 
in the world-wide movement for tax re- 
form. In that State in the coming au- 
tumn the voters will be called upon to 
accept or reject a constitutional amend- 
ment permitting the adoption of what is 
known as the Australasian Tax System. 
This system is an approximation to the 
single tax now in operation in New 
Zealand and many parts of Australia. It 
will permit the adoption by any county 
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of the exemption from taxation of im- 
provements and of capital invested in 
productive industry. The vote submit- 
ting it to the people was passed by the 
Legislature one year ago and was recom- 
mended by the retiring Governor, 
Thomas, and by the present Governor, 
Orman. It received a practically unani- 
mous vote in both houses, and it seems 
likely that it will be carried by the vote 
of the people in the autumn with flying 
colors. While not in itself a single tax 
law it will bring the adoption of the 
single tax measurably nearer. Opposi- 
tion to the bill has been based chiefly on 
the ground that it means single tax and 
that its father, Senator Bucklin, is a 
single taxer. It should be said that Sena- 
tor Bucklin’s bill was framed only after 
a lengthy stay in New Zealand, where he 
had been sent by the Colorado Legislature 
to investigate the operation of the new 
system of taxation in that colony. Sena- 
tor Bucklin included the results of his 
inquiry in an admirable report which, 
widely circulated in pamphlet form, has 
contributed materially to the success of 
what is known as the Australasian Tax 
Movement. 

Turning now to other States, there are 
additional evidences of the progress of 
those ideas set in motion by Henry 
George twenty-two years ago, which at 
that time could hardly have been foreseen 
even by the most sanguine. In Ohio Tom 
L. Johnson’s agitation against the evasion 
by the railroad corporations of their just 
share of taxes and the fact that the popu- 
lar Mayor of Cleveland is a single taxer 
has aroused a widespread general interest 
throughout the State in the work of the 
Ohio Single Tax League. In Chicago 
the agitation led by two young public 
school teachers, Miss Margaret Haley 
and Miss Catherine Goggin, single tax- 
ers, has resulted in placing upon the tax 
lists over $262,000,000 of corporate prop- 
erty and increasing the revenues of Chi- 
cago by over $2,000,000. In other States 
the principle of local option in taxation, 
in which single taxers have a peculiar in- 
terest, has made wonderful progress. In 
Massachusetts especially, where single 
taxers have demanded local option that 
counties may have the power to adopt 
the new system if they vote to do so, the 
agitation has grown steadily in favor, 
with the result that a bill is now before 
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the Legislature of that State embodying 
these demands, which have been so in- 
sistently yet tactfully pressed. The 
friendliness of the Boston press, the un- 
expected accession of the powerful ad- 
vocacy of Charles Francis Adams, the 
general interest in the work of the Massa- 
chusetts Single Tax League, all give 
promise of the probability that that State 
may be the first to inaugurate the new 
system of taxation. It may be objected 
that progress toward local option in taxa- 
tion is not single tax progress. But when 
it.is remembered that this movement has 
been led by single taxers, that it is every- 
where advocated by those who wish to 
see industry relieved of its burden, it will 
be seen that the influence of the new 
school of political economy is mainly re- 
sponsible. 

It was through local option in taxation 
that New Zealand, the country that leads 
the world in this reform, secured land 
value taxation in sixty odd towns and 
taxing districts. In many of these dis- 
tricts improvements are exempt and 
there is no tax on personalty. New 
South Wales in 1892 adopted a Govern- 
ment land tax and reduced its customs 
duties. In 1901 Queensland practically 
exempted improvements from taxation. 
A few years ago Germany applied with- 
out reservation the principle of single 
tax to its colony of Kiao Chou in China— 
no taxes are there imposed save a tax on 
land value. In Manitoba all improve- 
ments in or on land used for farming pur- 
poses are exempt and taxes are levied 
upon “ prairie values ” alone. In British 
Columbia localities have the power by 
statutes framed from 1886 to 1892 to ex- 
empt improvements, and many taxing 
districts have taken advantage of the law 
and have exempted, wholly or in part, 
buildings and other improvements. In 
the Province of Ontario many expressly 
named products of industry are exempt; 
municipal option to exempt machinery, 
plants and tools engaged in manufacture 
is also permitted. 

Turning now to Great Britain, the 
growth of the single tax principle among 
our Scotch, English and Irish cousins is 
notable. It has fought its way up to Par- 
liament, where on more than one occasion 
it has been debated at that high intel- 
lectual level which makes the Commons 
unique among legislative bodies. In 
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Great Britain the name “ single tax ” is 
rarely used, nor does the agitation take 
the same form it does here, for the move- 
ment has Protean shapes. In Great Brit- 
ain three hundred local rating authorities 
have petitioned Parliament for power to 
levy rates on unimproved values only, and 
the Liberal party has included this in its 
program. Many of the municipalities in 
the old country have had striking exam- 
ples of the growth of land values and are 
recognizing that it is a just principle that 
these values should be taken for the use 
of the whole people who create them. It 
is but two months since a bill for urban 
site value rating was introduced in the 
Commons, and on the motion for a second 
reading the friends of land value taxation 
scored a substantial victory by largely 
reducing the normal Conservative major- 
ity. Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman, 
the Liberal leader, in a speech delivered 
on the 19th of February, declared that 
“the taxation of land values is a reform 
both necessary and urgent, and the first 
Tory you meet on the street will say as 
much.” An overwhelming majority of the 
Scottish representatives in Parliament, 
Conservatives as well as Liberals, are 
pledged to the issue of land value taxa- 
tion; indeed, it is doubtful if there are 
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more than two or three of the seventy- 
odd Parliamentary districts of Scotland 
where a representative could be returned 
who would dare to antagonize the grow- 
ing feeling that the landlord class must 
be divested of their privileges and that 
this must be done through the operation 
of the taxing power. 

Such is a brief résumé of the essential 
facts in the progress of the single tax in 
the last few years.. I make no argument 
as to the benefits that are cited as certain 
to result from its adoption; with that I 
am not concerned. But single taxers can 
at least reasonably insist that they are 
at last a force to reckon with and that a 
very substantial progress has been made. 
That some of the steps that have been 
taken have borne other names, that single 
taxers themselves are less uncompromis- 
ing than formerly, is nothing ; the charac- 
ter of the agitation has changed, but not 
its essential aim, and the general move- 
ment of tax reform all along the line 
seems, it must be admitted by those who 
will indulge their candor, to have been in 
the direction and along the path which 
single taxers have pointed out, not always 
with perfect tact, but with high sincerity 
and splendid zeal. 

New Yorx Cry. 


Recognition 
By Elizabeth Stuart Phelps 


HE cries of the heart are many, 
The answering voices few. 
Darkness articulate whispered— 

“Fainting already? 
Steady, Dear, steady! 
—TI understand.” 
Bewildered and blinded and groping, 
I ventused a hand—— 


And lo, it was you. 


The dreams of the soul are mighty, 
And sometimes they come true. 

I dreamed of a faith uninvented, 
Nobly attended, 
High-born and splendid ; 
Precious the prize! 

Lost in a planet deserted, 

I lifted my eyes—— 


And oh, it was you. 


Newton CENTER,jMass. 
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Mr. Roberts’ Poetry 


“Or all my verse written before the 
end of 1898 this collection contains every- 
thing that I care to preserve,” says Mr. 
Roberts in a prefatory note to the volume 
described in the footnote, which as it has 
no distinctive title is rather difficult to 
refer to.* The collection, then, is virtu- 
ally a definitive edition and affords a 
basis for a fair estimate of the author’s 
poetic character and achievement to the 
present time. That he will continue to 
make verse and will make it better and 
better as he goes on cannot be doubted 
by any one who has followed his career 
so far. But that he himself is conscious 
of having turned a corner and is desirous 
of a general judgment upon the course 
already run would seem to be indicated 
by the publication of the collection. 

Let us begin, then, more justly than 
he does himself, by calling the contents 
of the book poetry—even tho we have to 
say in the very next breath that the vol- 
ume, which includes selections antedating 
1880, represents, regard had to the num- 
ber of serious pieces, a rather small re- 
siduum for twenty years of work. For 
while a poet, like every one else, ought 
certainly to be admitted to judgment on 
the strength of the best that he can do, 
yet the amount of his product and its 
average quality must also be taken into 
account, since it is unquestionably true 
that a person with abilities that are, as 
compared with the very best, inferior— 
with “only a talent and a will,” as Mr. 
Henry James says of himself in a fit of 
unusual humility—may by persistence 
succeed in making a good poem or two, 
but only a genius can produce a large 
quantity of work of a uniformly high 
order of merit. And in art, as in virtue, 
we must reckon spontaneity as one of the 
characters of greatness. The fact is, Mr. 
Roberts is not all a poet ; he is also some- 
thing—that is to say, qualitively, a good 
deal—of a novelist. And the two are so 
different that we cannot help fearing that 
the one must encroach not only upon the 
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time but also upon the nature of the 
other. It is hard to keep two beings in 
one breast from disputing the mastery 
of the tenement; and we are inclined to 
think, from a comparison of Mr. Rob- 
erts’ earlier poems with his later and a 
consideration of his novels, that it is the 
novelist who has been getting rather the 
better of it. 

But tho his poetry does not declare in 
bulk that exuberance which is the usual 
tho not the invariable accompaniment of 
high poetic gifts, it is, within the limit of 
single pieces, of a very superior sort—or 
we should not be so anxious as we are for 
the preservation of the poet. Where he 
is at his best, in poems like “ An Epitaph 
for a Husbandman,” there is a directness, 
a simplicity devoid of artfulness, and a 
warmth of fancy about his work, which is 
very delightful. 


“ He who would start and rise 
Before the crowing cocks,— 
No more he lifts his eyes, 


Whoever knocks. 
* x * « * “ + 


“ But the green, growing things 
Lean kindly to his sleep,— 
White roots and wandering strings, 
Closer they creep.” 


This, we consider, is to strike an excellent 
lyric note and one that speaks well for 
the quality of the instrument, as this also 
from the “ Recessional ” : 


“Little kindred of the grass, 
Like a shadow in a glass 
Falls the dark and falls the stillness ; 


We must rise and pass. 
+ * * * * 


“ Little brothers of the clod, 
Soul of fire and seed of sod, 
We must fare into the silence 
At the knees of God.” 


While in his sonnets and in his Ode for 
the Shelley Centenary, in spite of some 
stumbling lines, he demonstrates the 
range of his organ. 

And yet one other stricture ; even here 
in these single pieces, where he is at his 
best, it does not seem to us that he is in 
possession of a fresh, a strictly original 
vision—or at all events he is so only occa- 
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sionally and incompletely. And in this 
particular it may be doubted whether the 
times are not more at fault than the poet 
—whether, indeed, an age which like the 
present is so impatient of individual su- 
periority is capable of producing a great 
original poem. For certain it is that the 
poet to-day is virtually restricted, not 
merely in subject to the two general top- 
ics, humanity and nature—that would be 
a comparatively slight hardship, tho still 
serious enough—but to a special aspect 
of these themes, incapable, we doubt, of 
inspiring .a great poem. If he would 
write upon any other of those matters 
which M. Brunetiére enumerates as the 
poet’s proper themes, he runs the risk of 
going neglected. If he writes of death, 
which in one form or other has inspired 
some of the loftiest English poetry, he 
will arouse no responsiveness—it is not a 
subject agreeable to our optimism. If he 
writes of love in earnest—that is, of pas- 
sion—should he happily fail to scandalize 
his audience, he will be met with a smile 
of incredulity, for either our hypocrisy 
is offended or we have ceased to take it 
seriously. But in order to win the sym- 
pathy which is necessary to his being he 
must voice a hazy humanitarianism like 
Mr. Markham, or a circumspect natural- 
ism, a mild delight in verdure and the 
beneficent operation of material forces. 
And between these two topics Mr. Rob- 
erts’ poems are well divided. Occasional- 
ly he protests ; in “ Khartoum ” he asserts 
the individual. But such outbursts are 
merely exceptional, and as a whole the 
lyrics fall generally into the latter class, 
the least influential, by the way, and the 
ballads into the former. Indeed, the ma- 
jority of them deal directly with the fa- 
vorite humanitarian motive, self-sacrifice, 
the only motive, as an acute critic has 
remarked, capable of stirring any wide- 
spread enthusiasm nowadays. 

It may seem by this time as tho there 
were very little left for Mr. Roberts. And 
yet it will be found, we think, that there is 
a great deal left short of the very highest. 
There is left a very agreeable and com- 
panionable minor poet, who, tho he has 
shown as yet none of the sublimer gifts 
of prophecy, does still own a moving gift 
of song, whether he exercises it in cele- 
bration of his own country, “ grassy Tan- 
tramar ” and “ the mystic river,” whence 
it takes its name, 
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“River of hubbub, raucous Tantramar,” 


or of 
“the city’s weary miles 
Of city-wearied men,” 


and the street’s 


“ grim cafion carved 
In the eternal stone.” 


a 
The Making of Scenery 


Our British cousins have a praise- 
worthy but perplexing way of obliterat- 
ing the names of their distinguished men 
by overwriting them with knightly, ba- 
ronial or lordly titles. We have almost 
accustomed our thoughts to recognize the 
eminent physicist, Sir Wm. Thompson, 
under his title of Lord Kelvin; but the 
well-known and well-loved name of Sir 
John Lubbock will not be so easily re- 
called by the “ Lord Avebury ” inscribed 
upon his last book, The Scenery of Eng- 
land.* The honorary degrees and men- 
berships, remarkable both for number and 
quality, which, like soldiers’ decorations, 
cover the very heart of the title-page, 
were won under the author’s baronial 
rank. But a reading of The Scenery of 
England will show that beneath the new 
title lies the old force, and that “ Lord 
Avebury ” bears still the vigorous, versa- 
tile and scholarly pen of “ Sir John Lub- 
bock.” 

To the ordinary reader a work on Eng- 
lish scenery would suggest a description 
of those natural views and cultivated 
landscapes and historical sites which 
yearly attract and charm thousands of 
American tourists. Lord Avebury’s book 
is not of that sort, altho one rises from its 
perusal with a power to appreciate and 
enjoy the outer visage of our mother- 
land which a score of descriptive works 
and guide books could not impart. The 
book deals with the origins of English 
scenery, the evolution of those character- 
istics which have determined the general 
configuration and the surface features 
which have controlled the diffusion of 
population, the development of com- 
merce, the growth of villages and towns 
and the reaction of civilization upon 
landscape. The author has followed the 
methods which proved so acceptable in 
his “ Scenery of Switzerland.” 





* Tue SCENERY OF ENGLAND. By Lord Avebury. 
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LITERATURE 


Of necessity he has dealt largely with 
geological dynamics, since natural scen- 
ery depends upon the structure and ar- 
rangement of the rocks and these upon 
geological causes. He thus deals in suc- 
cessive chapters with the origin and char- 
acter of the coast line, of bays, of sand- 
dunes, of hills and mountains, of rivers, 
lakes and valleys, of downs, fens and 
moors. A chapter is given to the influ- 
ence of rocks upon English scenery, an- 
other to the relation of scenery to law 
and custom. There is a chapter on the 
determining factors in the location of vil- 
lages and towns, with an interesting ex- 
cursus on the origin of local names. The 
concluding chapter carries the scenic 
pedigree far enough back to satisfy the 
most Britannic of Britons, for it starts 
with the nebular theory and discusses the 
influence of the rotation and gradual cool- 
ing and contraction of the primal molten 
globe in determining the great wrinkles 
and fractures of the earth, and on a less 
scale and limited horizon the folds and 
cross folds of England’s surface. 

Having traced the origin of the basic 
structure and outlines of the scenery of 
England, Lord Avebury considers its 
character as dependent mainly on denu- 
dation and weathering, modified by the 
climate, by the character, the chemical 
nature, the hight and the angle of in- 
clination of the rocks. The result has 
been, broadly speaking, four types of 
scenery: that of the older rocks forming 
the mountains of the North and the West ; 
that of the lowlands of Central England, 
due to the secondary strata; that of the 
Chalk Downs, and, finally, that of the 
alluvial flats at the mouth of rivers. 

While The Scenery of England is 
specially adapted to the more studious 
teader, it is not cumbered with technical 
terms, and one finds scattered over its 
pages apt allusions in the author’s happy 
style to the relations of a country’s physi- 
cal structure to the development of civil- 
zation. For example, it is pointed out 
(p. 173) that the nature of the coast line 
exercises a great influence on the charac- 
tr and history of nations. Thus the 
absence of bays and good harbors has 
probably retarded the civilization of the 
African races, while, on the other hand, 
the deep fiords and chains of islands that 
tharacterize the coast of Norway have 
ieveloped the seafaring habits of the peo- 
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ple and given her scanty population a 
mercantile marine which gives it a rela- 
tive standing among the first nations. 
The author might have pursued his train 
of thought still further and noted how 
this habit had affected the entire current 
of English history, directly through the 
raids and settlements of the Norsemen, 
and indirectly through the French in- 
vasion. The excellent harbors of Eng- 
land must also be credited with the fact, 
or, if it better pleases the reader, with the 
tradition, that “Britannia rules the 
waves.” The book is copiously and well 
illustrated, having nearly two hundred 
figures, diagrams and maps, and is thor- 
oughly indexed. It has a list of authors 
and works referred to, covering fifteen 
pages, which, while it gives a clue to the 
vast learning and research of the writer, 
is one of the most valuable features of 
the book to students. The title would 
seem to suggest a book for summer vaca- 
tion, but it is a work whose merits and 
contents absolve it from allegiance to sea- 
son changes. 


Health Preservation and Lon- 
gevity 


TuIs little book of 125 duodecimo 
pages is probably a more practical, as it 
is certainly a more suggestive, health 
manual than any of the numerous am- 
bitious volumes that have been issued 
on this subject.* lt was first published in 
1886, when the author, one of the most 
distinguished of the present generation 
of English physicians, was 65 years of 
age. It was quite popular then in Eng- 
land and America, and frequent calls for 
it since out of print have induced the au- 
thor to issue the present edition. He has 
now entered on his eighty-second year, 
and considers that he is in a position to 
offer many useful hints suggested by 
larger experience respecting the second 
part of the title—longevity. 

One of the best known passages in the 
original edition of Sir Henry’s book is 
the camparison between the geese from 
which the famous foie gras of Strasburg 
is obtained, and certain human beings 
who suffer from similar pathological con- 
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ditions because of corresponding habits 
and environment. The unfortunate 
geese are made to swallow “ good milk 
and barley meal ” in enormous quantities, 
and “ fall victims to that greatly enlarged 
and fatty liver which makes this organ 
an irresistible charm to the gourmet at 
most well furnished tables.” The fowl 
are kept in a close, warm temperature 
and without exercise. This kind of life, 
however, one need not go to Strasburg 
to observe, since the same principle is 
carried out, tho to somewhat less extent, 
anywhere and everywhere about us. 


“ Numerous individuals of both sexes who 
have no claim by the possession of ornitho- 
logical characteristics to consanguinity with 
the animal just named may be said neverthe- 
less to manifest signs of a relation of some 
sort thereto,—not creditable to the goose, per- 
haps, the Strasburg dietary being an enforced 
one—by their habit of absorbing superfluous 
quantities of nutriment while living a life of 
inactivity ; and, of course, sooner. or later, be- 
come invalids in body, unhappy in temper and 
decrepit in regard to mental power.” 


Some of Sir Henry’s observations and 
practices with regard to health in old age 
are especially suggestive. He does not 
agree with those who insist on the value 
of alcohol to elderly men and who con- 
sider the saying, “ wine is the milk of old 
age,” as representing a great hygienic 
truth. In his own case he has tried sev- 
eral times to take moderate quantities of 
wine, say three ounces of claret at dinner 
every day, but has been compelled to give 
it up because of pain and stiffness in the 
joints with recurrence of sick headache 
from which he had suffered years before. 
He confesses that his experience may be 
personal, but gives it for what it may_be 
worth. A constant practice with the dis- 
tinguished old physician is to take a hot 
footbath every night before going to bed. 
This withdraws a large amount of blood 
from the brain, and especially after pro- 
longed intellectual activity, has a remark- 
ably tranquilizing effect on the nervous 
system, and is the best possible natural 
promoter of sleep. The water used is 
very hot, 110 degrees at first, and later, 
when the individual becomes accustomed 
to it, 113 or 114 degrees. 

Another practice that Sir Henry has 
found of great service in preventing the 
uncomfortable itchiness so often felt by 
old people is the taking of an air bath. 
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With our habits of life the skin as a 
whole is never uncovered or exposed to 
the surrounding air for any length of 
time. Hence it becomes soft and flabby, 
loses its healthy surface and more or less 
of its ability to resist cold, especially as 
regards what is called catching cold. In 
order to correct these tendencies Sir 
Henry has found nothing so useful as ex- 
posing the entire surface of the body to 
the air of the bedroom with the window 
open for half an hour before dressing. 
Much of this period may be occupied 
while in this condition for toilet purposes, 
such as shaving, ordinary washing, etc. 

Sir Henry has been one of the busiest 
men of the generation. He has lived a 
long life, full of work, and is yet able to, 
accomplish much. His opinion with re- 
gard to the English King during his re- 
cent illness was asked by many and was 
listened to with attention by all. At 82 
he is still a force in English medicine, so 
that his opinions on diet and work and 
health and long life are precious docu- 
ments of personal experience. 


2 
Abroad with the Jimmies 


’ 


THE “Jimmies” are an American 
married couple, and those who go with 
them on this journey of odd adventures 
are the narrator and her married sister, 
Bee, who left her husband and child at 
home, and seems to have forgotten them, 
judging from her attentions to a duke 
and to certain fine looking German offi- 
cers. The women enjoy themselves 
vastly, and the man by yielding every- 
thing gets through alive, which is per- 
haps all he ought to have expected.* 

This happy party keep open house- 
boat at Henley during the racing sea- 
son, and Bee has her duke as a perma- 
nent guest in spite of Jimmie’s protest. 
There also they encountered something 
that astonished them very greatly—a 
titled young Englishman who, after 
turning Jimmie out of his room and com- 
pelling him to sleep on a dining-room 
bench for a week, was perfectly willing 
to do the same for one of the young la- 
dies rather than be inconvenienced by 4 
night ride to London. The young la- 
dies who had so gently made the offer 
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stared at the man who accepted it. Then 
they looked at one another, and Bee said: 

“Did you ever in all your life?” 

“No, I never did,” I said. “I never, never 
did.” 

“Never did what?” said the English gen- 
tleman. 

“T never saw anybody like you in a book 
or out of it, but I suppose there are ten 
thousand more just as good-looking as you 
are; just as tall and well built and selfish.” 

“ Selfish,” he blurted out, with a very red 
face. “What is there selfish about me, I 
should like to know? You offered me your 
room, didn’t you?” 


Then they proceeded artistically to 
dress that Englishman down, and while 
they were about it asked him why his 
wife and sister had never called on Mrs. 
Jimmie in spite of all the hospitality he 
had accepted from her and her husband. 
Nevertheless, the Englishman stayed all 
night. 

Meetings and talks with Max Nordau 
and Tolstoy, pokings about art galleries 
and cathedrals, a scamper in the Tyrol 
where they witnessed some wonderful 
peasant dancing (and where Bee gave 
them a Roland for their Oliver by doing 
the skirt dance), a swift descent down 
the Salzburg Salt Mine, and a visit to 
Oberammergau are among the incidents. 

The writer has plenty of opinions and 
gives them with much freedom whether 
to Tolstoy or the reader. 


os 


The Life and Work of the Redeemer. 
York: E. P. Dutton & Co., $2.00. 


According to the editor’s introductory 
note the purpose of the book is “ to pre- 
sent, in the reflective light of twelve of 
the master-minds of our time, a spiritual 
portrait of the Great Teacher and Re- 
deemer of the world.” If such a plan is 
desirable there is little room for criticis- 
ing the work of the individual contribut- 
ors, among whom are Drs. Marcus Dods, 
James Stalker, Alexander McLaren and 
Lyman Abbott. Yet the plan is open to 
question, for the work appears to be 
fragmentary, and one does not get the 
complete portrait that is to be had in 
some of our best “lives” of Christ. 
While the book is to be heartily com- 
mended for what it does give, and will 
no doubt be appreciated by those who do 
not like the sustained effort of reading a 
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closely connected narrative, yet it can 
scarcely be called a valuable contribution 
to the subject. 


The Story of a Young Man. (A Life of 
Christ.) By Clifford Howard, with a fore- 
word by the Rev. Amory H. Bradford. 
Boston: .L..C. Page & Co., $2.50. 

In order to appreciate this life of 
Christ one must keep in mind the au- 
thor’s explanation of the purpose of the 
book : 

“to set forth his earthly career in the form 

of a narrative, recording the growth, the strug- 

gles, the achievements of a fellow-being—the 
greatest ever on earth, yet a fellow-being.” 

With this in mind there can be only 

words of praise for the book, for as Dr. 

Bradford says: “It is accurate in its 

statements, and entirely reverent and 

earnest in spirit.” It is moreover pleas- 
antly written and illustrated, and will be 
particularly useful to young people in 
bringing the whole scene of Jesus’ life 
before them vividly. For mature read- 


ers it will be less satisfying. 
& 


The Story of Westminster Abbey. By Violet 
Brooke-Hunt. New York: E. P. Dutton 
& Co., $2.00. 

A fairly interesting account of the 
great English minster, its traditions and 
monuments, and of the lives of the illus- 
trious men who are buried within its 
precincts. There is, however, quite too 
much padding in the volume, more than 
half of which is made up of perfunc- 
tory and not at all original criticisms 
of the lives and works of the poets, 
statesmen, soldiers and scholars who 
happen to have busts or tombs within the 
Abbey walls. There is such a mass of 
interesting material to draw from in con- 
nection with the Abbey itself that plati- 
tudes about the beauties of Spenser, Ad- 
dison and Browning are entirely unnec- 
essary. But for that matter a really 
fine history of Westminster Abbey has 
still to be written. It is a pity that Wal- 
ter Pater should never have had his 
thoughts turned in this direction. West- 
minster Abbey is a theology in stone, 
and he, better than any other English- 
man, could have interpreted its sacred 
symbolism, and its decoration, which is 
all essentially symbolic; for there is no 
form in the whole structure that does not 
embody a thought, no representation 
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which has not a meaning, no figure 
which is not the visible manifestation of 
an idea. 

& 


Literary Notes 


Hovcuton, Mirriixn & Co. are publishing 
Bret Harte’s works in their standard “ River- 
side Edition.” 


....Ellen Glasgow’s “ Voice of the People” 
is now issued with photographic illustrations 
taken in Virginia by Henry Troth. (Double- 
day, Page & Co., $1.50 net.) 


....Anthologies on tobacco are common 
enough. The Baker & Taylor Company now 
announce a coffee book—acompilation of coffee 
history, coffee anecdotes and coffee verse. 


....Lhose who have enjoyed reading “ The 
Spectator’s” observations in The Outlook 
will be glad to see a number of these papers 
gathered together into a book called “ Seen 
by the Spectator.” (The Outlook Company, 
$1.00 net.) 


..--Among the novels announced by Scrib- 
ners for the autumn are “The Shadow of 
the Rope,” by E. W. Hornung; “ The Wings 
of the Dove,” by Henry James, and “ John 
Gayther’s Garden,” by the late Frank R. Stock- 
ton. Mrs. Wharton’s, “The Valley of De- 
cision,” is to be reissued in a single volume. 


.... The following interesting books are an- 
nounced in the fall catalogue of the Appletons: 
“ Golf and Golfers,” by J. H. Taylor; “‘ The 
Romance of My Childhood and Youth,” by 
Mme. Adam; “Letters of Charles Dar- 
win,” edited by Francis Darwin; “A 
History of American Literature,” by Wm. P. 
Trent; “ Donovan Pasha,” by Sir Gilbert 
Parker. 


...-Among the works to be published by 
the New Amsterdam Book Company in their 
admirable “Commonwealth Library,” are: 
“Voyages from Montreal through the Con- 
tinent of North America to the Frozen and 
Pacific Oceans in 1789 and 1793, With An Ac- 
count of the Rise and State of the Fur Trade,” 
by Alexander Mackenzie; “The History of 
the Five Indian Nations of Canada which are 
Dependent on the Province of New York, 
and are a Barrier between the English and 
the French in that Part of the World,” by 
Hon. Cadwallader Colden; “‘ Short Studies on 
Great Subjects,” by James Anthony Froude; 
“The Wild Northland,” by General Sir Wil- 
liam Francis Butler, K.C.B.; “A History of 
William Penn, Founder of Pennsylvania,” by 
W. Hepworth Dixen. 
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Pebbles 


Customer (to coal dealer): “Have you 
got any name for those scales of yours?” 
“T never heard of scales having a name.” 
“ Well, you ought to call your scales Ambush. 
You see, they are always lying in weight.”— 
American Grocer. 


...-AN Extremist.—“ Is Mr. Fusse much 
afraid of microbes?” “ Well, I should say; 
he washes the antiseptic gauze gloves he 
wears in an antiseptic fluid before he even 
handles the sterilized glass that contains the 
boiled and filtered mineral water he intends 
to drink! ”’—Baltimore Herald. 

....Having had experience with fleas, we 
object to the expression, “ as lucky as a dog.” 
—‘“I notice that Atchison people are com- 
plaining of fleas,” reads a letter which came 
to this office, “ and can find no remedy. Did 
they ever try dog soap?”—An Atchison man 
complains that he has tried everything in the 
world to keep the mosquitoes off him. Has 
he ever tried having a nice fat tender baby 
sleep in the same room?—Atchison Globe. 

....The late Dr. Twining, recently the 
literary editor of THe INDEPENDENT, once, 
when he was pastor of the Congregational 
Church in Hinsdale, Mass., told me of the 
paradoxical way in which the habit he had 
when a little boy of telling startling big stories 
to his mother was once for all and completely 
broken up. He had prevailed om his mother 
after much earnest entreaty, he said, to buy 
for him half a dozen Shanghai hens—Kinsley 
giving as a reason for the purchase that the 
Shanghai was a vastly better layer than the 
ordinary hen. After waiting a good while 
for some evidence of this greater fecundity 
his mother said to him one day, “ How about 
your big Shanghais, Kinsley; instead of lay- 
ing better, they don’t seem to have laid at 
all.” “ Yes, they are laying, I tell you, mother, 
there’s a nest now under the cow’s crib with 
twenty-three eggs in it.” ‘ Well, Bridget, go 
and get Kinsley to show you where they are 
and bring them in.” ‘“ Well,” said the doctor, 
“TI did not even know for certain that there 
was a nest there, much less that there were 
any eggs in it. However, as I was in for it, 
I went to the barn with Bridget, put my arm 
down into the hole in the corner of the cow’s 
crib, felt and took out an egg and put it in 
the basket. Then I reached in and took out 
another, and then another, until I took out 
in all just twenty-three eggs. Outwardly,” 
continued the doctor, “I was triumphant, but 
I was soon smitten with not only remorse, but 
terror—terror because I thought that Satan 
was encouraging me to cast in my lot with 
him by helping me out with my mendacity. 
That was the last of my wrong story telling!” 

A. B. 
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The Increase of Farm Tenantry 


Tue September number of the Ameri- 
can Review of Reviews contains a num- 
ber of articles on the conditions of agri- 
culture in the United States. Prof. Hen- 
ry C. Adams writes of the diffusion of 
prosperity, Mr. William R. Draper fig- 
ures out the vast revenues which the 
farmers will obtain from this year’s 
crops, and Mr. Clarence H. Matson tells 
of rural free delivery of mails, rural tele- 
phones and the like, and pictures a state 
of increased comfort on the farm. One 
of the articles, on the other hand, casts 
a shadow of doubt on the conventional 
tales of agricultural prosperity. It is 
written by Mr. Cy Warman, and has to 
do with the increasing migration of farm- 
ers from the United States into Canada. 
Some 20,000 crossed the border last year, 
he says, while during the first four 
months of 1902, 11,480 followed, and the 
indications point to a total of 40,000 emi- 
grants for the year. 

By what means the recorders of pros- 
perity harmonize their optimistic accounts 
with the facts of the frequent utter aban- 
donment of farms, the increasing emi- 
gration to Canada and the growing vol- 
ume of complaints from the farmers who 
stay at home, we do not know. There is, 
moreover, a further-and more important 
fact to be taken into consideration. That 
fact is the great increase in farm ten- 
antry. Mr. W. J. Ghent’s forthcoming 
volume, “ Our Benevolent Feudalism,” 
some of the manuscript of which we have 
seen, devotes a number of pages to the 
results of a careful study of the recent 
census reports on agriculture. The 
growth of tenantry revealed in these re- 
ports is somewhat startling. During the 
last decade the percentage of tenant- 
operated farms increased in every State 
and every Territory—there are no com- 
parative data for the Indian Territory— 
except Maine, Vermont and New Hamp- 
shire. What feeble exceptions to the 
general rule are furnished by these three 
States is apparent from the statement 
that tenantry decreased in Maine by but 
seven-tenths of one per cent.; in New 


Hampshire by. five-tenths of one per 
cent., and in Vermont by one-tenth of 
one per cent. The twenty-year period 
(1880-1900) also shows but three excep- 
tions—Arizona, Florida and New Hamp- 
shire. In two of these the decrease is in- 
significant ; while in Florida, tho tenant- 
farms increased from 16,198 to 29,994, 
the unloading of “ orange groves” and 
other sub-tropical Edens on the too sus- 
ceptible Northerner gave a slightly in- 
creased percentage to ownership. 

There were 2,026,286 tenants in 1900, 
an increase in twenty years of 97.7 per 
cent. There were 3,713,371 owners, part 
owners, “ owners and tenants,” and man- 
agers, an increase in twenty years of 24.4 
per cent. Something more than every 
third farm is now a tenant farm, the pro- 
portion for the nation being 35.3 per cent. 
During the twenty-year period owners in 
Washington increased less than fivefold; 
tenants tenfold. Utah shows a doubling 
of the number of owners and a quad- 
rupling of the number of tenants. South 
Dakota, compared with Dakota Territory 
in 1880, reveals an increase of owners of 
two and one-half times, of tenants 
eighteen times. There are 28,669 fewer 
owners in New York State than in 1880 
and 14,331 more tenants. Ownership 
has declined and tenantry advanced, both 
absolutely and relatively, in New Jersey. 
The great farming State of Illinois has 
15,044 fewer owners and 23,454 more 
tenants than in 1880, and even the young 
Territory of Oklahoma, wherein, if any- 
where, one would expect to find evidences 
of increased ownership, reveals for the 
ten-year period a two hundredfold in- 
crease of tenantry and only a sixfold in- 
crease of ownership. 

Tenantry declined somewhat in several 
States during the decade 1880-1890, but 
the tide has since turned and moves with 
an accelerating momentum. 

While the Southern States generally 
show the greatest proportion of tenants, 
the greatest percentage of increase is re- 
vealed in the border, Northern and West- 
ern States. Tenants operate 62.4 per 
cent. of all the farms of Mississippi, 61 
per cent. of those of South Carolina. But 
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while the former is a growth since 1880 
from 43.8 per cent., and the latter from 
50.3 per cent., Oklahoma (the compari- 
son in this single instance is with 1890) 
increased the percentage of its tenant- 
operated farms from seven-tenths of one 
per cent. to 21 per cent., Washington 
doubled its percentage, Montana and 
Utah very nearly so. Nearly one-third 
of the farms of New Jersey are tenant 
farms, and more than one-third of those 
of Kansas and Nebraska. Each of these 
three States doubled its relative percent- 
age of tenant farmers for the twenty- 
year period. In New York the propor- 
tion has grown since 1880 from 16.5 to 
23.9 per cent. As marked as is the show- 
ing the situation is not wholly revealed 
by the figures, for the term “ owners ” 
in the reports includes “ farms operated 
by individuals who own a part of the 
land and rent the remainder from 


others,” and “ farms operated under the 
joint direction and by the united labor 
of two or more individuals, one owning 
the farm, or a part of it, and the other or 
others owning no part, but receiving for 
supervision or labor a share of the prod- 


ucts.” 

We shall not discuss here the signifi- 
cance of this remarkable increase of ten- 
antry in the United States, but content 
ourselves with giving the facts. 

a 
Cynicism 

THE New York Evening Post, in com- 
menting some time ago on the growing 
cynicism of British politicians, observed 
that in America cynicism is a positive 
disqualification for political preferment. 
The tacit assumption of superiority on 
the part of the cynic is distasteful to a 
democracy, but “ is logically tolerated in 
a society like the English, which is based 
on the aristocratic idea.” But while 
cynicism is not permitted to American 
politicians it is, curiously enough, a 
prevalent type of mind, according to the 
Evening Post, among the constituents of 
American politicians. 

This is perhaps too broad a definition 
of cynicism, since it identifies it with hu- 
mor and satire. Satire is like cynicism 
in possessing the element of humor, but 
differs wholly in the point of view. Both 
the cynic and the satirist are really so- 
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cial phenomena who appear not only in 
politics but also in religion and econom- 
ics at a time when these institutions have 
developed a high organization and a 
privileged class and when the unpriv- 
ileged are complaining and resisting. 
The cynic’s point of view is that of the 
privileged, the satirist’s that of the un- 
privileged. The cynic has the tolerance 
and indifference that come from the as- 
surance of invulnerability. He is indif- 
ferent to the excesses and luxuries of 
those who like himself are the privileged 
characters of the organization which he 
represents, for his sense of humor enjoys 
the inconsistency of their deeds and their 
pretensions. But it is exactly these ex- 
cesses and luxuries that furnish the tar- 
get of the satirists from Juvenal to Swift, 
Carlyle and Thackeray, whose moral 
sense qualifies their sense of humor. The 
cynic regards the institution which 
makes possible these excesses as ordained 
of God or grounded in the nature of 
things, and therefore incapable of im- 
provement. The satirist revolts at this 
outcome of God’s providence. The 
cynic’s humor is cold, the satirist’s is ag- 
gressive. The cyric is the pure intellect 
of privilege. He is not a man of action. 
If, perchance, he is called away from his 
intellectual pleasures and is intrusted 
with management he takes only a dille- 
tante interest in his official position and 
prefers the intellectual delight of analyz- 
ing the motives of his associates. He is 
not perhaps misplaced, because the or- 
ganization has passed its militant stage 
where aggressive leadership was needed 
and has entered the monopolistic stage 
where routine suffices and where con- 
templation can safely take the place of 
struggle. 

The cynic finds amusement in the en- 
thusiasms, the narrowness, the ignorance 
of the masses who struggle blindly to 
rid themselves of benevolent guidance. 
To him their hopes are an “ iridescent 
dream.” He and his associates are too 
strongly intrenched to fear the rabble, 
and he can safely enjoy the keen delight 
of his intellectual thrusts. 

This is the reason why in American 
politics cynics do not thrive. The poli- 
tician has not built up his organization to 
the point where it is independent of the 
rank and file. In fact, he is their avowed 
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courtier, and courtiers must at least con- 
ceal their cynicism. 

In religion cynicism no longer flour- 
ishes. When the Church of England 
reached its lowest spiritual ebb in the 
middle of the eighteenth century, and 
bishops were luxurious absentees, they 
found a rich field for their play of cyni- 
cism in the Methodists who carried relig- 
ion to the masses of neglected wage- 
earners. But where there is no monopo- 
listic church, where there are competing 
bodies, where religion is held to be lit- 

-erally a ministry of service, cynicism 
gives way to action and earnestne~s. 

Tf cynics are out of place in religion 
and politics they are emerging in eco- 
nomics. With the growth of a plutoc- 
racy which governs without responsi- 
bility it is to be expected that enthusiasts 
should be answered as follows: 


“T beg of you not to be discouraged. The 
rights and interests of the laboring man will 
be protected and cared for not by the labor 
agitators, but by the Christian men to whom 
God in his infinite wisdom has given the con- 
trol of the property interests of the country.” 


The majority of the comments on this 
utterance of President Baer of the coal 
monopoly seem to hold that it indicates 
a serious conviction of divine guidance, 
but those who have studied the rise and 
fall of cynicism will recognize in it the 
playful humor that comes to the surface 
when intrenched privilege looks out on 
the helplessness of the misguided multi- 
tude. 

& 


A School of Peace 


Ir may be that the commercial rivalry 
of nations almost reaches the limit of in- 
ternational war, but the forces that make 
for culture also make for fellowship and 


peace. It has been said that it was the 
German schoolmaster that conquered at 
Sedan, but the school now doffs the hel- 
met and dons the toga. 

Among the agencies whose purpose is 
to cultivate the social sense rather than 
narrow and selfish patriotism is the 
school of social sciences founded by M. 
Léon Bourgeois. This eminent diplo- 
mat has been twice Minister of Public 
Instruction at critical periods in the life 
of the French Republic, and was recently 
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chosen President of the Chamber of Dep- 
uties. The latter position in particular 
indicates the political: strength of the 
principles he advocates. They are brief- 
ly expressed in the opening words of a 
recent address delivered by him before 
the School of Social Sciences. “ The be- 
ginning of social wisdom,” he says, “ is 
in forgetting hate—mankind should be 
regarded as an association, all of whose 
members are mutually and equally re- 
sponsible.” 

These principles were emphasized in 
the International Congress of Social Ed- 
ucation held at Paris in 1900, which drew 
together a large concourse of representa- 
tive men and women from different na- 
tions animated by the fraternal spirit. It 
was expressly affirmed by this Congress 
that schools should work for the diffu- 
sion of this spirit; in particular it was 
urged that in the teaching of history past 
animosities should be forgotten. 

Among those who work as private in- 
dividuals in the cause of international 
amity the name of another Frenchman, 
Baron de Coubertin, stands easily first. 
With this end in view he revived the 
Olympian games ; he has founded in sev- 
eral universities of this country a prize 
whose express purpose is to awaken an 
interest in contemporary French politics, 
and by his published works on the higher 
institutions of America and of England 
he has sought to excite a counter inter- 
est in the minds of his countrymen. 

In the opinion of Baron de Coubertin 
the extent to which the fraternal spirit 
shall prevail rests chiefly with what he 
calls the “ Anglo-Saxon World,” a con- 
federacy of Great Britain and the United 
States. There are abundant evidences 
that the English-speaking peoples are not 
blind to their high mission. They 
strengthen the movement for interna- 
tional harmony by the habit of mind 
which refers all progress to its source in 
the inward spirit. A visible sign of the 
inward conviction is the “ International 
Association for Science, Art and Educa- 
tion,” whose purpose, as defined by Hon. 
James Bryce, is that “ of promoting in- 
ternational understanding.” The asso- 
ciation was started by a conference of 
English and French scientists in 1899, 
when the tension between the two coun- 
tries was extreme, and was organized un- 
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der the presidency of M. Bourgeois. The 
list of vice-presidents includes for the 
British and American groups Hon. James 
Bryce, M.P., Sir Archibald Geikie, 
F.R.S., and Dr. W. T. Harris; for the 
Russian group M. E. Kovalevsky; for 
the German group Dr. Lexis. The two 
last named represented their respective 
countries with great distinction at the 
Chicago Exposition and congresses, and 
by their reports helped to perpetuate the 
international interests awakened by that 
event. 

The universities are in natural accord 
with this world-movement ; for their nor- 
mal type is an international assembly of 
those who teach and those who learn. 
This character the German universities 
have never lost and the French univer- 
sities are seeking to regain it by offering 
special facilities to foreign students. 
Meanwhile our own universities are pro- 
moting cordial relations with those of 
Europe by the occasional exchange of 
professors. The day is apparently not 


distant when students may pass from a 
university of one nation to that of an- 
other as freely as students now migrate 


from one German university to another. 
The Rhodes scholarships are in line with 
this purpose, and so are the proposed 
French fellowships at Columbia Univer- 
sity. 

But for the promotion of a truly fra- 
ternal spirit among the leading nations 
there is wanted some agency in closer 
touch with the schools that shape the 
opinions of the people at large. Our 
own country anticipated this need. The 
Bureau of Education, established in 1867, 
from the first gave its reports interna- 
tional scope. Its purpose was to correct 
exaggerated notions of our own achieve- 
ment by provoking comparison with 
those of other nations. As a result of 
this policy the publications of the Bu- 
reau have become the most complete rec- 
ord of the world’s activity in education, 
and are eagerly sought by foreign school 
men who wish also to measure their own 
work by world standards. A striking 
proof of the influence thus exerted is the 
recent creation of similar offices in the 
English Education Department and in 
the French Ministry of Education, both 
professedly modeled after the American 
bureau and working on similar lines. 
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The National Education Association 
has also caught the world spirit. A se- 
lect company of foreign members has 
been added to its roll, and a feature of its 
recent annual meetings has been the par- 
ticipation of some foreign guest who 
gives to the movement for international 
relations the impulse of personal mag- 
netism. In pursuance of this policy the 
guest of honor at the recent meeting of 
the association at Minneapolis was Hon. 
Michael E. Sadler, Director of the Di- 
vision of Special Inquiries in the Eng- 
lish Educatiow Department, whose ad- - 
dress we printed recently. 

The certainty that a spirit of generous 
rivalry is replacing that of national aver- 
sions in the minds of the young is indi- 
cated by the growth of international cor- 
respondence between pupils of different 
nations. Started in 1896 by M. Mieille, 
a French schoolmaster, securing later the 
support of Mr. Stead in England, of the 
editor of the Revue Universitaire in 
France, and of Professor Hartman in 
Germany, the correspondence has already 
enlisted some 20,000 children and 5,000 
adults. It has become a veritable nurs- 
ery of youthful sympathies and fraternal 
regard. 

The full significance of the movement 
here outlined can be best estimated in 
view of practical duties pressing upon the 
leading nations. Chief among these is 
that of the nurture and development of 
inferior races. In this respect the ex- 
perience of our country has suddenly as- 
sumed great importance. Our exhibit of 
Indian education and of schools for the 
colored race excited deep interest in 
Paris, and scarcely were the terms of 
peace settled between England and the 
Boers when Mr. Sadler, the distinguished 
official of the English Education Depart- 
ment, mentioned above, visited this coun- 
try in company with a public spirited 
friend to study this work at first hand. 
This action is preliminary to practical ef- 
forts proposed by the English Govern- 
ment for the elevation of the native pop- 
ulation of South Africa. 

Thus the international movement for’ 
drawing the leading nations into har- 
mony of views and aspirations promotes 
the welfare of the inarticulate peoples of 
the earth, those who as yet can bear no 
part in world counsels. 
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Child Labor Again 


In an editorial. published in THe In- 
DEPENDENT August 2Ist reference was 
made to a statement by Mrs. Irene Ash- 
by-Macfadyen alleging an almost incred- 
ible state of affairs in the mills of Colum- 
bia, S. C. The exact text of her state- 
ment is to be found in the American 
Federationist for May, 1902, and is as 
follows: 

“Only a few weeks ago I stood at 10.30 at 
night in a mill in Columbia, S. C., controlled 
and owned by Northern capital, where chil- 
dren who did not know their own ages were 
working from 6 p.m. to 6 a.m., without a mo- 
ment for rest or food or a single cessation of 
the maddening racket of the machinery, in an 
atmosphere unsanitary and clouded with hv- 
midity and lint.” 


On the publication of our editorial a 
correspondent of the Charleston News 
and Courier was detailed to visit the 
mills at Columbia and investigate. His 
report published in the issue of August 
25th is a circumstantial and sweeping 
denial of the truth of Mrs. Ashby-Mac- 
fadyen’s account. There are but I50 


children under 12 years of age in all the 


mills of Columbia, he declares, and none 
of the mills employs or will allow the 
employment of children in night work. 

Mrs. Ashby-Macfayden is a careful 
observer, who has spent considerable 
time in studying conditions in the South- 
ern mills. She is, moreover, an edu- 
cated and talented woman; and that her 
account can vary so far from the truth 
as would seem to be indicated by the 
statement of the News and Courier re- 
porter is something that none of her 
friends and acquaintances can for a mo- 
ment believe. 

Unfortunately, the testimony from the 
Southern mills is wofully conflicting, and 
whether conflicting or consistent is so 
often lacking in specific detail as to make 
a just judgment on particular phases of 
the question almost impossible. The 
Southern disclaimers of bad conditions 
are met with a chorus of Northern and 
Southern observers who allege the most 
shocking barbarities. The paper of 
Prof. Hayes Robbins, Dean of the In- 
stitute of Social Economics, in the An- 
nals of the American Academy for July, 
1902, tells of his personal experiences 
among the mills in North and South 
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Carolina, Georgia and Alabama, and re- 
lates instances which are well-nigh as as- 
tounding as the one objected to by the 
News and Courier. Mr. Hugh Cav- 
anaugh, in the Pilgrim for August, 1902, 
gives other instances and reproduces pic- 
tures of children, whose ages range from 
six to ten, employed in the Columbia 
mills: . 

“In Statesville, N. C., of the first seven 
girls I met one was seven, five were eight and 
one nine years of age. This mill, like 
several others, ran all night. Many of these 
children work the whole night long from 6.3u 
in the evening until 6 a.m. every alternate fort- 
night.” 

A correspondent of the Cincinnati 
Post published some time ago in that 
newspaper a report of his investigation. 
Instead of the 150 children under 12 
years of age admitted by the News and 
Courier reporter to be employed in the 
Columbia mills, the Post correspondent 
estimated the number at 400. We have 
not his reports at hand, and cannot there- 
fore quote his testimony regarding night 
work ; but his testimony regarding wages 
of children, along with that of Prof. 
Hayes Robbins, is a flat contradiction of 
that’ of the News and Courier reporter. 
Moreover, the recently published article 
of the Rev. J. A. Baldwin, of Charlotte, 
N. C., makes short shrift of the argu- 
ment often heard that mill work in the 
South, on account of the climate, is a 
comparatively joyous and healthful ex- 
ercise. 

The recent census on manufactures, 
compiled from reports made by the man- 
ufacturers themselves, gives some start- 
ling figures regarding the prevalence of 
child labor in the South. It appears that 
26.8 per cent. of all the cotton goods op- 
eratives of South Carolina are children 
under 16 years of age, and that the fig- 
ures for North Carolina, Georgia and 
Virginia show about the same propor- 
tion. In Alabama the proportion is 
within a fraction of 30 per cent. 

Of the particular point regarding the 
working of children at night in a.cer- 
tain Columbia mill we have no testimony 
at hand whichwill either confirm or over- 
throw Mrs. Ashby-Macfadyen’s account. 
Until, therefore, some other investigator 
looks into the matter the reader had best 
have recourse to a suspension of judg- 
ment. 
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Edward Eggleston 


For about a year, in 1871-2, Ed- 
ward Eggleston was the superintending 
editor of THE INDEPENDENT. He had 
been for several years its Chicago corre- 
spondent, under the signature of “ Pen- 
holder,” and on the occasion of the 
change in the editorial conduct of THE 
INDEPENDENT involved in the with- 
drawal of Mr. Tilton and Oliver John- 
son, Mr. Eggleston was invited from 
Chicago to take charge‘of the paper as 
superintending editor, the title of edi- 
tor-in-chief, which Mr. Tilton, and be- 
fore him Mr. Beecher, had held, being 
now assumed by the proprietor and pub- 
lisher, Mr. Henry C. Bowen. But Mr. 
Eggleston did not find the position 
wholly to his taste and withdrew after a 
comparatively brief service. 

Mr. Eggleston, or Dr. Eggleston, as 
he was later styled, had admirable gifts 
for the editorial chair. He had positive 
moral convictions, great courage in ex- 
pressing them, and withal a most genial 
and loving spirit. His was no common- 
place mind, even as he was physically a 
man of unusual attractive strength. He 


was as simple as a child, he kept no re- 
serve, and there was about his utter- 
ances a touch of that genius which-sees 


everything in fresh relations. Few men 
have better deserved love than he. Per- 
haps he was something of an anti-Im- 
perialist, for the time; at any rate, he 
was strongly opposed to the annexation 
of San Domingo, when proposed by 
President Grant, altho in this he did not 
control the utterance of THE INDEPEND- 
ENT, which was then as much of a _ be- 
liever in expansion as it has been of late 
years. - 

But altho Dr. Eggleston had been edi- 
tor of a juvenile and a Sunday-school 
journal in Chicago before coming to 
THE INDEPENDENT, and after he left it 
was editor of a family paper in this 
city, it was not as editor that he gained 
his fame. Nor is it as preacher that he 
is known, altho he was for several years 
the very successful pastor of the Church 
of the Christian Endeavor in Brooklyn, 
organized by him. That church gave 
the name to the great society of young 
people later organized by Dr. Francis E. 
Clark. But Dr. Eggleston was by na- 
ture a literary man. He first gained 


fame by his “ Hoosier Schoolmaster,” in 
which he made use of the adventures of 
his own young experience as a Metho- 
dist traveling preacher. Half a dozen 
other novels followed, tho none had the 
vogue of his first success. He then 
turned his thought to the more serious 
study of American history, not so much 
with the purpose of narrating its politi- 
cal events as with that of showing what 
were the more hidden sociological 
changes and developments that affect the 
life of the people. The volumes which 
cover the Colonial period, and which 
give to Virginia and the South some- 
what more honor than New England his- 
torians have yielded, while perhaps lack- 
ing in sympathy with the better and 
more dynamic Pilgrim and Puritan 
spirit, have received great praise from 
competent scholars. He had further 
identified himself with his favorite stud- 
ies by holding the position of President 
of the American Historical Association. 
For his personal qualities, for his genu- 
ine originality and force, for his diligent 
service to literature and for his broadly 
ethical sympathy with the people of the 
country, the name of Edward Eggleston 
deserves to stand high in the long list of 
those men of distinction who have been 
glad to serve and instruct our readers. 
s 


On the ‘“‘ Coming Out” of Stories 


WILkieE Cottrins has told us that for a 
writer to establish satisfactory relations 
with his readers he must “make ’em 
laugh; make ’em cry; make ’em wait.” 
If a fourth maxim might be added which 
should also include the other three, it 
might be said “ make ’em satisfied.” The 
average reader, caring little for rhetorical 
juggling or artistic studies in psychology, 
wants his story to come out happily, or at 
least satisfactorily, for all concerned. 

The author of the “ Hoosier School- 
master ” takes his readers into his confi- 
dence in a manner reminding one strong- 
ly of Thackeray, and he devotes his last 
chapter to “ how it came out.” He says: 

“We are all like children in reading stories. 
We want more than all else to know how it 
all comes out in the end, and if our taste is not 
perverted we like it to come out well. For 
my part, ever since I began to write this story 
I have been anxious to know how it was going 
to come out.” 
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And so we find all our interesting and 
delightful companions in just about such 
conditions as we should wish for them. 
Ralph and Hannah and Bud and Martha 
are properly married just as they should 
be. Ralph becomes a successful teacher, 
Bud a sheriff and Shocky a philanthro- 
pist. And they all live happy ever after. 

But, alas, all this is changed. There is 
a growing tendency among modern writ- 
ers to assume that the most satisfactory 
relation to establish with their readers is 
to “ leave *em nowhere.” Any one who 
has read the fiction in the midsummer 
numbers of the magazines would have lit- 
tle difficulty in finding a dozen stories 
whose endings might be characterized 
by objections varying from unsatisfac- 
tory to abominable. A husband and wife 
become estranged and separate ; they find 
themselves unhappy in their new sur- 
roundings and instinctively they turn 
toward each other. The reader eagerly 
turns the page to learn the manner in 
which the writer is about to bring them 
together, and he finds—the heading of 
the next story. 

Again a boy and girl love affair is clev- 
erly developed until the reader becomes 
truly interested in their concerns. In the 
natural order of events he sees a dozen 
ways in which they might be brought to- 
gether. But his hopes are rudely shat- 
tered as he finds himself obliged to leave 
his hero gazing sorrowfully at the lovely 
lady as she passes by him—one of a long 
line of sisters in a convent. Dumas or 
Scott would have battered down the 
walls, and Dickens would have developed 
some piece of extravagance by which the 
heart of the Mother Superior would have 
been melted, and the girl sent to the altar 
with her blessing. At any rate we should 
have thought we had read a story. 

But, it may be objected, those modern 
writers are realists; they write things 
down just as they happen in ordinary life. 
Well, it may be that events in our own 
lives and those of our neighbors do not 
come out exactly as we might wish; but 
on the whole the problem is usually 
solved before the curtain falls. Then, 
too, the writer is like the physician—he 
must be an optimist. The physician who 
tells his patients about all the cases with 
which he is familiar in which the out- 
come was unsatisfactory, soon has no 
patients left to listen. And so we look to 
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our story tellers, not for portrayals of ex- 
ceptional cases of misanthropy and disap- 
pointment, but for cheerful and hopeful 
views of life. 

Occasionally, once in a life time, a 
writer may be enough of an artist to leave 
his story unfinished and still have it sat- 
isfactory. But there was only one Stock- 
ton, and he wrote only one, “ The Lady 
or the Tiger.” It is greatly to be hoped 
that the uncompleted story is only a pass- 
ing fad which the editors of the maga- 
zines will remedy by a proper enlarge- 
ment of the borders of their waste bas- 
kets. 

& 


The Picture of the City 


No work of art is satisfying and vig- 
orous if it have not definiteness of ex- 
pression. Unless it has something to say 
as to its own character, and says it—not 
here and there, but with such harmony 
of its parts that each adds its voice to the 
others in united expression—the result is 
not pleasing. That, in fact, is what is 
meant by the familiar saying that the 
three underlying principles of art are 
unity, variety and harmony. 

Considered from the standpoint then 
of civic art, the principal difficulty with 
most of our towns and cities is the lack 
of definiteness in the impression they 
make as one approaches them; and it 
may be the unconscious perception of 
this want which explains why the ap- 
proach by night is generally so much 
more satisfactory than by day. At night 
the glow in the sky, and then the count- 
less lights gleaming in serried rows, and 
every string of golden beads standing for 
a street, mark the town clearly, with no 
conflict of expressions, and with irresisti- 
ble appeal to the imagination. Pinned 
thus against the loneliness and blackness 
of the night, the composition has a single 
message—that of warmth and life, of the 
juxtaposition of comfort with ceaseless 
effort and burning desire—which is the 
true message of the town. There is no 
jar, there are no distractions. The pic- 
ture suggests a single thought, and its 
voice is unmistakable and beautiful. 

And as a work of art the municipality 
has a right to be considered in this im- 
pressionistic way. Sociologically, indeed, 
the details alone are important; but ar- 
tistic details never make an artistic whole 
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unless they harmonize; and if we pro- 
pose by modern civic art to rear the City 
Beautiful, the picture is to be consid- 
ered as a unit. As we see it first, afar 
off, we may study it as a composition; 
and then as we come nearer we shall see 
details—but the first impression counts. 

Does this seem to be a fantastic, es- 
thetic, idea? Recall the oft-painted and 
million times lovingly remembered view 
of Florence from San Miniato hights— 
Brunelleschi’s dome and Giotto’s tower 
making the center of a composition 
which is an urban picture never to be 
forgotten. Do you know the view of 
Rome from the Campagna, with the 
dome of St. Peter’s rising high over the 
Church’s city; do you remember the sea 
view of Venice, the water lapping the 
walls of its palaces; have you seen New 
York from the upper bay, its tall build- 
ings, clustered like a forest of silver pop- 
lars, gleaming in the brilliant light and 
marking the town with unmistakable 
personality? Ask yourself if these 
strongly marked pictures have no value 
to the communities that form them. Are 
they a worthless asset in civic love and 
civic pride? 

On a road leading out of Boston into 


the suburbs there is a view through an 
arch of trees of the gilded dome of the 
State House on Beacon Hill; from a 
point on the Thames there is a loved 
view of St. Paul’s with Central London 
clustered about it—a vignette that stands 


for much. By just such picturesque 
glimpses as these is fixed—more, possibly, 
than he knows—the citizen’s love for his 
city ; its towers and domes pin his affec- 
tions, and the more because in every case 
the composition has inevitably a mean- 
ing, a clearness and accuracy of signifi- 
cance, that makes it something more than 
merely a pretty picture. It becomesa work 
of that art which speaks not to the eye 
alone, nor to the head alone, nor to the 
heart alone, but unitedly to senses, brain 
and heart. And what elements go to 
make this picture of the city! What a 
story it tells of human progress or hu- 
man fall—with all its shadows broken 
hearts or blasted lives, and its high lights 
the proofs of efforts that have succeeded, 
of dreams that have come true! Think 
what you look upon when you see a city, 
and reflect that if it has definiteness of 
expression, if it says to you one beauti- 
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ful and appropriate thing clearly and dis- 
tinctly, it is the greatest work of art that 
men can create. 

What the thing that it says shall. be, 
therefore—whether a hugeadvertisement 
dominates the scene and spoils it, or 
whether a great chimney or some towers 
and spires rising above the trees deter- 
mine the picture’s character—is a ques- 
tion that may well arrest the thought of 
those who have a hand in making or pre- 
sefving the composition. It is not a 
question simply of art, unless civic art’s 
significance is admitted to be wide- 
reaching and very strong. It is a ques- 
tion of good citizenship, of civic pride; 
and its solution is like the solution of all 
such questions. It depends on the will- 
ingness of the individual to surrender a 
little of his private liberty and to build, 
not exclusively for his own profit,or even 
under the dictates of his own artistic 
sense, but with a feeling for the resulting 
whole. And in the end the individual 
finds that he has surrendered very little 
and gained a great good. 


. 


Two things stand out prom- 
inently, we think, in the ef- 
fect produced by the Presi- 
dent’s New England tour, and both re- 
dound to his credit. First of all, it is the 
wise generosity with which he gives cred- 
it and praise wherever possible to the 
men who work under and with him, 
whether it be to Secretary Root and Gen- 
eral Wood and others high in place, or at 
the last to Mr. Craig, the faithful detect- 
ive who was killed by the accident to the 
President’s coach. It is a wise generos- 
ity, for, tho the manner of it springs un- 
doubtedly from President Roosevelt’s 
frank and generous nature, yet the result 
is as profitable to him as if it were done 
with calculated wisdom. It seems a 
plain matter, yet how few, how very few, 
men in authority understand that hearty 
praise of their subordinates does not de- 
tract from their own credit, but rather 
adds to their reputation for executive 
ability the further honor of generosity. 
Nor does it need a man in exalted posi- 
tion to illustrate this principle. Each of 
us is “ clad with a little brief authority,” 
and none is so humble that there is not 
some one beneath him. The other lesson 
to be drawn from the President’s trip is 
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more a matter of statesmanship than of 
private character. It is the sturdiness 
with which he has again and again 
spoken on the so-called “ trusts,” refus- 
ing to be drawn into either extravagant 
praise or extravagant condemnation, but 
striving always to distinguish between 
the good and the evil. Such a position, 
so stedfastly maintained, may seem an 
insignificant thing to some, or to others 
even a sign of truckling. As a matter of 
fact, no position is harder for a states- 
man in a democratic government; it is 
easy to condemn, it is easy to uphold, but 
to cling fast to distinctions of good and 
evil in the midst of a thousand clamorous 
voices is the part of a brave and deter- 
mined man. It is the ability to carry into 
practice this discrimination of facts that 
has been the bulwark of Anglo-Saxon 
liberty. 
a 

Last week the first trial 
before the World’s Tri- 
bunal atthe Hague began. 
The case under consideration is known 
as the “ Pius Fund ” claim, and Mexico 
and the United Statcs are the disputants. 
The Fund was established in 1697 by 
gifts from certain charitable persons for 
the purpose of establishing Roman Cath- 
olic missions on the Pacific Coast of 
North America. The trust was put in 
the control of the Society of Jesus, but 
when the Jesuits were expelled by the 
Spanish Government from the Califor- 
nias in 1767 the “ Fund” was adminis- 
tered by Spain, and later when Mexico 
achieved her independence the funds nat- 
urally devolved upon her. Upon the ces- 
sion of Upper California to the United 
States, however, Mexico withheld pay- 
ment of that portion of the money that 
would go to the missions in the United 
States territory. This action caused a 
dispute with the Washington Govern- 
ment, but it was referred to arbitration, 
and Mexico, in accordance with the deci- 
sion of the umpire, paid up all back 
claims but has refused to make any more 
payments since. The question before the 
Hague Tribunal is, therefore, whether 
the obligation of Mexico is perpetual, as 
the Bishop of California alleges through 
the United States Government. There 
are eighty judges of the Hague court, 
chosen from the twenty-four nations who 
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have given adherence to it. From these 
the United States has chosen Sir Edward 
Fry, formerly Chief Justice of the Eng- 
lish Court of Appeals, and Dr. F. Mar- 
tens, of Russia, known as the “ Chief 
Justice of Christendom,” because he has 
more often sat on arbitration courts be- 
tween nations than any other living man. 
Mexico has selected Signor Chelli, a cele- 
brated Italian jurist, and Dr. Lopman, a 
Dutch judge of eminence; these four 
have elected as fifth arbitrator Dr. H. 
Matzen, the President of the Danish 
Landsthing. There has been consider- 
able disposition to criticise the Hague 
court from its very inception till now as 
something visionary and effeminate in 
these days of staggering national arma- 
ements. THE INDEPENDENT, however, 
has never seen any reason to minimize 
the purpose or results of the Czar’s great 
idea. Indeed, we know of no more 
noble or promising attempt during the 
present generation to promote the ethics 
of Christ on a large scale. And if, as 
Edward Everett Hale has just pointed 
out, the organization and first sittings of 
the Hague court to adjust the difficulties 
of twenty-four nations and our own Su- 
preme Court to adjust the difficulties of 
the thirteen colonies of North America 
present a startlingly close analogy, may 
we not hope that the parallel will con- 
tinue and as our Supreme Court has 
made possible the United States as a na- 
tion, so will the Hague court make pos- 
sible the United Nations as a State. 
& 


The death of M. Tissot at his 
home in the Abbey Buillon, near 
Besancon, removes from France and 
from the world an artist of extraordi- 
nary originality, whose life history reads 
like a romance of a past age. Tissot, who 
was born at Nantes in 1836, was a high- 
ly successful pupil of Flandrin and 
Ingres, and nothing in his earlier pic- 
tures separates him from the artistic 
schools of his country. The change 
which marked him out as a man destined 
for a peculiar work came to him when 
he was well advanced in years. While in 
London, where he resided for a decade, 
he undertook to produce fifteen etchings 
called “ La Femme a Paris.” One of 
these etchings, “La Femme dans les 
Orgues,” carried him to the churches to 
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make studies; an awakening came upon 
him and hedetermined to devote his days 
thenceforth to portraying the life of 
Christ. All men know the series of 364 
brilliant miniatures which he wrought 
out as a result of observations in Pales- 
tine and of his own burning faith. The 
quality of his faith was indeed the dis- 
tinguishing character of his work. He 
was in close communion with a nun who 
dreamed dreams, and often he would 
change the figures in one of his little pic- 
tures in correspondence with her vision- 
ary instructions. Whatever one may say 
of the technical quality of his painting, it 
bore the signs of that union of art and 
religion which is much talked about but 
is in fact remarkably rare. 

& . 
A writer in the current issue 
of The American Journal of 
Sociology calls attention to the 
alarming increase of railroad disasters 
in the United States, and argues that 
overwork on the part of employees is the 
cause of it all. It seems that in 1893 for 
freight service, for instance, there was a 
movement of 107,129 ton miles of traffic 
per employee, while in 1900 there were 
139,143 ton miles per employee. This is 
interpreted to mean that the burden of 
exhausting labor has increased more 
than one-fifth in seven years. But as the 
men work by the mile or trip their pay 
has decreased about 30 per cent. while 
the cost of living has increased 35 per 
cent. The reason why the railroad com- 
panies have thrown this extra work for 
less wages on their employees is ex- 
plained as follows: 


“ A criticism to be worth anything must be 
just; therefore we will concede that the vol- 
ume of business has enormously increased, 
taxing the facilities of the roads to their ut- 
most capacity; but there is something else 
wrong, and the men at the top are responsible. 
Each general manager who takes charge of a 
railroad is confronted with the figures of the 
gross and net earnings of the property under 
the management of his predecessor and is ex- 
pected to show an increase over those figures, 
while the operating expenses decrease. He 
finds that every field of economy has been ex- 
ploited by the man he succeeded. There are 
only two avenues open to him—one to neglect 
the physical condition of the property under 
his management, the other to make the em- 
ployees produce more for the money they get. 
He chooses what he considers the less of the 
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two evils—that of making the employees pre- 
duce more.” 

Here we have a case where the public is 
as much interested in the hours of labor 
as the employees themselves, and yet the 
public does not realize it. In due time 
there will be an awakening. And then, 
if not before, the “Christian men to 
whom God in his infinite wisdom has 
given control of the property interests 
of the country ” will not be allowed, as is 
now often the case, to work their’ em- 
ployees “ twenty hours at a stretch.” 

& 

A year ago the whole world was cele- 
brating the eightieth anniversary of 
Prof. Rudolf Virchow; now comes the 
news of his death at Berlin at two o’clock 
in the afternoon of September 5th. Pro- 
fessor Virchow was one of the pre-emi- 
nent scientists of a century of science, 
and altho his work is done and well 
rounded out yet his death must be a 
shock to those who reverence the men in 
whom lies the true distinction of the 
race. Some account of his career and 
achievements we shall present in our 
next issue. 

Js 

We read in the London papers of a 
wonderful new product with a wonderful 
name—“ uralite,” to wit, which is to 
work a revolution in building and what 
not. “ Uralite” is said to be a composi- 
tion of asbestos and other materials and 
is produced in large flat boards or sheets. 
It is rain-proof and cold-proof as well as 
fire-proof, and can be used for roofing 
and elsewhere instead of ordinary planks. 
If it is cheap enough and not too ill-look- 
ing it may replace corrugated iron and 
be a boon to architects generally. 

4 

The French nuns, expelled from their 
schools because they will not register un- 
der the French law, want to come to the 
United States, and have been told at 
Rome that the United States has all the 
nuns it needs, and that they had better 
go to Canada, where the French lan- 
guage is spoken, which they don’t want 
to do. It is not clear why they prefer 
this country, for we have heard much of 
the “godless system” of our public 
schools as contrasted with the liberal 
system of Canada. But let them come. 
We will take them—that is, if they have 
no place engaged to work, 
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The Automobile Fire Risk 


It is reported from Saratoga that au- 
tomobile owners who are there during 
the season are displeased by the diffi- 
culty of obtaining insurance on their 
vehicles. But the position of the under- 
writers is sound and necessary. Kero- 
sene has been tried as fuel for small 
boilers and even for explosion engines ; 
but it has some difficulties, and has not 
yet come into any considerable use. The 
steam car uses gasolene, and the class of 
explosion engine cars—to which belong 
all the heavily-powered and high-cost 
French cars now favored by wealthy 
persons who are enamored of the excite- 
ment which is found in irrational speeds 
on the highway—use gasolene. Tube 
ignition, which may be likened to carry- 
ing a lighted lamp along for the purpose 
of firing the change of explosive gases, 
is especially dangerous to car and occu- 
pants in case of upset; but this is little 
used, the usual firing being by a battery 
spark. Whatever will fire the charge in 
the engine as intended may also fire the 
entire quantity carried, in case of leak- 


age, and instances of destruction of cars 

on the road, in New York as well as 

abroad, prove this a genuine hazard. 
Volatile hydro-carbons are necessarily 


and automobiles are en- 
trusted to “ coachmen ” who are not al- 
ways competent or careful. If the gaso- 
lene stock is kept, as it should be, out- 
side and underground, there is still the 
hazard from the car itself. The exclu- 
sion order as to ferryboats was very in- 
convenient, but it was not wholly un- 
reasonable. Friendliness to automobile 
advancement must not be allowed to be- 
little the fire hazard, which cannot be re- 
moved until electricity or heavier oils 
displace the “ petrol” class. As for the 
present, if there are one or two hundred 
cars in Saratoga, costing $10,000 or 
more each, the owners should be prepared 
to pay for their amusements. They can 
form their own insurance association and 
make their own rules. The companies 
owe them no obligation whatever. If 
the risk is large, they cannot reasonably 
ask others to take it. If not large, they 
can escape heavy premium rates and sep- 
arate self-insurance by associating; and 
if they have no fires there will be noth- 


ing to pay, 


dangerous, 


‘ 


A Point in Question 


We happen to know of an incident, oc- 
curring in this present year, which has a 
suggestive moral. An experienced jour- 
nalist offered to one of the great dailies 
an editorial on the present depressed and 
unpromising condition of fire underwrit- 
ing; his points being three: that the 
business furnishes a striking and marked 
exception to the present general prosper- 
ity; that nobody wants insurance to fail 
of success or wants to paylower ratesthan 
are really necessary, however unpleas- 
ant an upward revision may be; that the 
most serious cause of trouble in the sit- 
uation is the fact that the underwriter 
and the public have never been and are 
not now in touch and mutual understand- 
ing, hence that the first necessity is that 
they shall come together. This man is 
well versed in the subject; he wrote 
forcibly and compactly ; moreover, he was 
once a frequent contributor to the jour- 
nal. No objection was made to the ar- 
ticle, as to either argument or treatment; 
yet it was declined because, as explained 
to him, the subject seemed more appro- 
priate for a technical journal. As he had 
addressed himself expressly to the gen- 
eral public and therefore avoided tech- 
nicality, this reason seemed to him sur- 
prising. A metropolitan daily covers the 
world and all subjects therein ; yet things 
which deeply concern people may, by 
their ignorance or perverseness, fail to 
“interest” them. Using the term in that 
sense, the editor’s judgment that the ar- 
ticle was not interesting may have been 
sound. Was it? If so, the fact is a strik- 
ing evidence of the public misunder- 
standing of and indifference to insurance 
which this writer aimed to combat. If 
insurance is really destitute of interest to 
the public, education is sorely needed. 

& 


THE progress of the Provident Sav- 
ings Life Assurance Society during 
the past five years has been marked in 
all the essential points that go to make 
the company strong and popular. It has 
more than trebled its assets, has trebled 
its reserve for policy holders and has 
doubled its income. During these past 
five years the Provident Savings has 
been under the management of Edward 
W. Scott, President. 
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Railroad Statistics 

THE Interstate Commerce Commission 
has just issued a summary of its Four- 
teenth Statistical Report, for the year 
ending June 30th, 1901, which gives 
some valuable facts about the railroads 
in the United States. 

It seems that at the date of the report 
45 railways were in the hands of a re- 
ceiver—a decrease of 7 from the preced- 
ing year. These roads had a combined 
capital stock of $49,478,257, a funded 
debt of $54,748,662, and current liabili- 
ties of $14,183,230. 

The total single track mileage in the 
country was 197,237.44 miles—the mile- 
age having increased during the year 
3,891.66. As to equipment, there were 
39,584 locomotives, 1,550,833 cars in 
service, of which 35,969 were assigned to 
the passenger service. 

The number of employes in the serv- 
ice of the railways was 1,071,169, or an 
average of 548 employes per 100 miles of 
line. Allowing each employe to average 
a wife and three children this means that 
about five and a quarter million people 
in the United States are directly depend- 
ent on the railroads for support. Of 
these employes 45,292 were engine men, 
47,166 firemen, 32,092 conductors and 
84,493 other trainmen. There were also 
47,570 switchmen, flagmen and watch- 
men. Omitting 3,107 employes not as- 
signed to any of the four divisions there 
were 38,816 employes required for geh- 
eral administration, 343,717 for mainte- 
nance of way and structures, 206,418 for 
maintenance of equipment and 479,111 
for conducting transportation. 

The amount of capital outstanding was 
$11,688,177,991, or on a mileage basis 
$61,528 per mile. 

The number of passengers carried dur- 
ing the year ending June 30th, 1901, was 
607,278,121, showing an increase of 30,- 
412,891. The number of tons of freight 
was 1,089,226,440, a decrease of 12,453,- 
798. 
The gross earnings for the year were 
$1,588,526,037, being $101,481,223 more 
than the year of 1900. The net earnings 
were $558,128,767, being an increase 
over the previous year of $32,512,463. 
The amount of dividends declared was 
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$156,746,536, leaving as a surplus from 
the operations $84,764,781. 

The report closes with a summary of 
accidents from which it appears the num- 
ber of killed was 8,455, and injured 53,- 
339. Of employes 2,675 were killed and 
41,142 were injured. 

a 


GALVESTON has been substituted for 
New Orleans as the port for the South- 
ern Pacific Railroad Company’s Morgan 
line of steamships from New York. The 
Cromwell line has come under the man- 
agement of the Southern Pacific, and its 
steamships will continue to use New Or- 
leans as their Southern terminal. 


..In spite of the Government’s legal 
proceedings against the great beef com- 
panies, and the reported suspension of 
the companies’ combination agreements 
(now forbidden by injunction), the price 
of beef at wholesale is rising. The high- 
est price paid in twenty years was ob- 
tained in Chicago and Kansas City a few 
days ago for prime cattle. 


....Returns received by the Geolog- 
ical Survey show that the output of 
Pennsylvania anthracite coal was in- 
creased last year in quantity by 17% per 
cent. and in value by 31 per cent., the 
sum received for the coal exceeding the 
receipts in 1900 by $27,746,169. The 
average price for the marketed coal was 
the highest obtained since 1888. The 
price of bituminous coal did not show any 
material advance. 


....It is reported from Omaha that 
the officials of the meat trust are to be 
President G. F. Swift and Chairman of 
the Board Directors, Michael Cudahy. 
It is stated that J. Ogden Armour will 


retire from the active business. It is 
also reported that the big cattle raisers 
have formed a definite plan to erect and 
operate several large packing houses to 
be run in opposition to the trust. If 
this is so it will prove a formidable rival 
to the combine. 


. .Dividends announced: 
Railway Steel Spg. Co., Preferred, 134 per 
cent., quarterly, payable September 20th. 
Rubber Goods Mfg. Co., Preferred, 134 per 
cent., quarterly, payable September 16th. 
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Impaired Digestion 


May not be all that is meant by dyspepsia now, 
but it will be if neglected. 

The uneasiness after eating, fits of nervous 
headache, sourness of the stomach and disagree- 
able belching may not be very bad now, but they 
will be if the stomach is suffered to grow weaker. 

Dyspepsia is such a miserable disease that the 
tendency to it should be given early attention. 
This is completely overcome by 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


which strengthens the whole digestive system 








Skin Diseases 


If you suffer from Eczema, 
Salt Rheum, Ringworm, Itch, 
Ivy Poison, Acne, or other 
skin troubles, 


Hydrozone 


will cure you. 


Cures sunburn in 24 hours. In cases 
of Prickly Heat and Hives it will stop 
itching at once, also will relieve mos- 
quito bites. 


Hydrosone is a scientific Germicide, 
Used and endorsed by leading physi- 
cians. It is absolutely harmless, 
yet most powerful healing agent. 

As these diseases are caused by parasites, 
killing them without causing injury to the suf- 
ferer, naturally cures the trouble. 

Sold by leading druggists. 
FRE to any one sending me 10c. to cover actual 
postage, will send a bottle containing suffi- 


cient to proveto your entire satisfaction the claims here 
made. Pamphiet sent free. Address 


Of 


DEPT. B, 57 PRINCE ST., NEW YORK. 














VERMILYE & CO., 
BANKERS, 


BOSTON. 
a Dealers in 
U. 8. COVERNMENT BONDS 
and other 
INVESTMENT SECURITIES. 
uel hackopeet MEMBERS i an. 
vate wires to Besten, 
Philadelphia, Baltimore and Richmond. 


NEW YORK. BALTIMORE. 








Save '/; of your 


COAL BILL 


Vance Sys-. 
vting, wh 
n to 


is 

the most economical. 
Your house can be 
heated to summer 
temperature in zero 


et eecother with two- 
ii, third: 


for handsome 
illustrated book 
showing homes of at 4 
trons, with their printed endorsements. Free for | 


“VANCE BOILER WORKS. 29 Hamilton St., Geneva, N. Y. 

















SARATOGA 
VICHY, 


A NATURAL ALKALINE WATER 


Best Known Remedy for Diseases 
of the Digestive Organs. 
As a drink to quench thirst, it is beyond all 
other natural or other artificial mineral waters, 
both delicious and refreshing. 


SARATOGA VICHY SPRING CO., 
Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 
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know that nine-tenths of the readers of this advertisement would 

immediately become my pupils if I could but devise a way of con. 

vincing them that my system of Physiological Exercise will do all | 

claim for it and‘is something new, genuinely superior, safer, more scientific 
and rational than any other ever before devised. 


My system produces healthy men, women and children. It embodies the ideal 
principles of attaining and maintaining ‘the highest conception of perfect manhood 
and womanhood. If for a few weeks my instructions are faithfully followed | 
will not only guarantee a magnificent muscular development and improved 
physique, but with it a condition of vigorous health scarcely dreamed of by 
hitherto weak or partially developed men or women. No drugs—no artificial 
stimulants—no pepsin or digestive bitters are needed by my pupils. I give 
you an appetite always ready for meal-time, and a digestive apparatus able 
and willing to assimilate your food and fill.your. veins with pure rich blood, 
a heart strong and vigorous to pump that blood to every part of the body, 
lungs that supply to the full the oxygen needed, and nerves so true and keen 
that daily work is a pleasure and the capacity for physical and mental exertion 
proportionately increased. Your sleep shall be sound and dreamless and the 
morning light shall find. you equipped for the duties of life as you never were 
before. 
All this have I done for thousands. I can do it for you, because my system is based upon natural laws, 
as rational and logical as those which govern the universe. 


I should like to have you take my word for it, but do not ask it— 
instead, I offer and shall continue to do so, the indisputable and unpar- 
alleled testimony of prominent American citizens. 


Mr. C. O. Prouse, a leading attorney of Hopkinsville, Ky., writes under 
date of October 5, I901: 


** Allow me to thank you for your kindness for the past two months 
and for your instructions, which have been to me one of the richest 
blessings that I have ever received. At the time of beginning your 
exercises I was simply a nervous wreck—was constipated and suffered 
intensely with indigestion; was easily overtaxed when attempting 
work of any kind and seemed almost impossible to recuperate with 
out leaving off for months all mental and physical labor, but 
thanks to you, I was enabled without medicine of any descrip- 
tion (something I had not done for over two years) to keep up 
with my work and at the same time increase my weight and 
general health until now—only two months—I feel like a new 
man; am healthy, strong and tireless. Now I do not know how 
to be tired, as the exercise you give seems to rest me instead of tiring 
— it acts like a stimulant to a tired body. 

“‘It does me a great deal of good to say that I have forgotten the taste of 
‘Pepsin’ and such other medicines for a weak stomach or digestive organs, and that 
J eat anything I want. 1 can heartily recommend your system of exercise to any one 
that desires a good physical condition—a condition that when the mind is tired and needs 
the night’s rest, restful sleep will be his reward. 

‘*T will take pleasure in answering any cerrespondence that will in any wise help 
you along the road to success and some unfortunate to the road of health.’ 


My system is taught by mail only and with perfect success, requires . 
no apparatus whatever and but a few minutes time in your own room just 
before retiring, and it is the only one which does not overtax the heart. 
I shall be pleased to send you free valuable information and detailed outline of my system, its principles and 
effects, together with testimonial letters from pupils. 


ALOIS P. SWOBODA, 
537 Unity, Chicago, Ill. 
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Style 113, - $1.00 
Style 200, - - $2.00 


THE NEWEST 


Straight Front Style, with 


DEEP HIP 


If not obtainable where you 
trade, we will supply you direct 


ARTISTIC CATALOGUE 
mailed on request, showing the latest 
——models, illustrated from life——= 


GEO. C. BATCHELLER & CO. 
345-347 Broadway, New York 





AN “EXPANSIVE” GIRL. 


Not Necessarily an Expensive One. 


A little Kansas girl is called an “expan- 
sionist ” because her clothes require “ letting 
out” so often. She lives mostly on Grape- 
Nuts since recovering from a sick spell 
caused by too much greasy food. 

Almost all ailments of children (and 
grown folks as well) are traceable to the 
wrong kind of food, and the surest cure 
is to quit the old sort, the greasy, pasty, 
undercooked or overdone things, that ruin 
the stomach and bowels, 

Put the children and adults on the per- 
fectly cooked food, Grape-Nuts. 


It is digested by the weakest stomach, 
Has the delicate sweet flavor of the Grape 
Sugar and surely and quickly rebuilds the 
body, brain and nerves. 

There’s a reason. 











The Gorham Co. 
desires to call attention to the 


GORHAM 
SILVER 
POLISH 


IN CAKE FORM 


A novel preparation designed 
for the perfect polishing and 
cleaning of silverware. It gives 
the maximum of effect with the 
minimum of effort, is guaran- 
teed to contain no harmful 
ingredient and to be the most 
economical polish on themarket 
Price 25 cents a package 


If unobtainable at your jewelers’, send 25 cents 
in stamps for a sample package to 


The Gorham Co. 
Broadway & 19th Street, New York 
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THE HI-LO EVERYTHING. 


A veritable Pandoras Box for Little Folks. Baby Jumper; Baby Tender; Cradle and High 
Spirited Hobby Horse (warranted safe, sound, and kind). 


Teaches baby to walk, keeps him happy by the hour. 


Nothing like it ever seen. 


Price $5.00, prepaid, East of Denver ; add $1.00 West of Denver. 


O. C. A. SWING CO., - 


Department P, - 


38 Park Row, New York. 


SEND THREE TWO-CENT STAMPS FOR BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 





..{ THE HI-LO ADJUSTABLE EXERCISER. 


\\I 
{| 


A new invention for Home Exercise. , 
Manufactured and sold under license from Alexander Whitely.. : ; 
Other Exercisers must be taken down and reversed for certain motions. The Hi-Lo 
Adjustable gives every motion and exercises every muscle from one position. 
Beautifully finished, in box with artistic chart showing motions, etc. 
' Price $2.00, Prepaid. 
Oo. C. A. SWING CO., Department P, - - + 


38 Park Row, New York, 


Send Three Two-Cent Stamps for Beautifully Illustrated Catalogue. 





HOUSE FURNISHING 


The largest and choicest collection of High Grade 
Goods ever offered in the United States for furnish- 
ing the home. It includes a full line of 


i Our Standard for the 
Eddy Refrigerators Out Standard for th 
Crockery, China and Glass, Cutlery, Cooking Utensils, 
Cedar and Camphor Wood Trunks, 
Pantry, Bath, Hall, Cellar and Stable Furniture, 
Silver-plated Ware, Baskets, Cream Freezers, 
Hammocks, Nursery and Sick-Room Appliances. 


Goods carefuliy packed and delivered free at station 
within 100 miles of New York. Orders by mail receive 
prompt and careful attention. 


LEWIS & CONGER, 


130 and 132 W. 42d St. and 135 W. 4ist St., 
Between Broadway and Sixth Avenue, New York. 








NO POISON 


Has Ever Been Found in 
the Enamel of 


Agate Nickel- 
Steel Ware. 


The BLUE LABEL 
Protected by Decision of 
United States Court Pasted on 
every piece, 
PROVES IT. 

If substitutes are offered, 
write us. New Booklet Free. 
Agate Nickel-Stee!l Ware is sold - 
py the leading Department and 

ousefurnishing Stores. 


Lalance & Grosjean Mfg. Co., 
New York, Boston, Chicago. 








DIFFERENT BULBS {all for 30c 
By mail with cultural directions, for garden or pots. 
1 Golden Sacred Lily [xias, 3 sorts. 
2 Tulips, 1 d’bie,1i single. araxis, 3 sorts. 
2 Narcissus,“ . 
3 Belgian Hyacinths. 
rape Hyacinths. 
3 } Crocus. 
3 Star of Bethiechem. 
8 Oxalis, 3sorts. 

All different colors, and fine flowering herd? burbs. 

Also Free to all who apply, our elegant Fa:i™'atalogue of 
Bulbs, Plants and Seeds, for Fall planting and Winter blooming. 
Choicest tg Tulips, Narcissus, Crocus, Lilies, Plants, 
Shrubs and Fruits. 

New Winter flowering Plants and Bulbs, Crimson Daisy, Blue 
Coleus, Cardinal Freesia, Branching Tulip, etc. 

JOHN LEWIS GHILDS, - Floral Park, N. Y. 








21-23 Barclay St. to 26-28 Park Place. 
-NEW-YORK: 
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130 FULTON STREET, NEW YORK. 
A Weekly Magazine. Entered at the New York Post Office 
as Second-Class Mail Matter. 
Terms of subscription, Payabie in advance: one year, 
$2.00. Single jes, 10 cents. 

Single copies over six months old twenty-tive cents, Postage 

to any Foreign Country in the Postal Union, $1.56 a yearextra. 
er for the change of an address should be received one 
week before change is to take effect ; the old as well as the 
new address should be given. 

Persons desiring the return of their manuscripts, if not 
accepted, should seud a stamped and addressed weet 
We cannot, however, in that case, hold ourselves responsible 
for their return. Authors should preserve a copy. 





READING NOTICES 


Educational Notice. 


A subscriber of ours, a prominent business man of Boston 
writes that he will be very glad to hear from any ambitious 
reader of the Independent who desires a technical educa- 
tion. This gentleman, whose name is withheld at his re 
quest, has at his disposal a few scholarships limited to Sept. 
2, entitling the holder to free tuition in a well-knowD 
correspondence school. Write to T.S B., Box 3787, Boston, 
Mass,, for particulars 
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NEW ENGLAND 
Chatelaine Belt Watches 














ARTISTIC STYLES AND DESIGNS 


FOR 
LADIES’ WEAR. 
STERLING SILVER 
GRAY FINISH 
Warranted Timekeepers 
NINE DESIGNS. 
Illustrated Booklet 
Sent on Application 
FOR SALE 
BY ALL 
LEADING JEWELERS 





THE NEW ENGLAND WATCH CO. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
37 Maiden Lane 137 Wabash Ave. Spreckels Building 














"Tlubatttnolffe 


OF NEW YORK. 
AS an established record for progressive- 
ness, liberality and clearness of its policy 
contracts. It was the first company to intro- 
duce (March 8th, 1864) the 


INCONTESTABLE 
FEAGVURE 


THE POLICY CONTRACT GUARANTEES 


Loans at 5% 
Paid-up Values 
Extended Insurance 





Provision is also made for both 


Insurance Protection 
and Investment 


Sample policies and rates will be given on 
‘pplication to the Home Office, 





THE VALUE OF CHARCOAL 


FEW PEOPLE KNOW HOW USEFUL IT IS IN 
PRESERVING HEALTH AND BEAUTY. 


Nearly everybody knows that charcoal is the safest 
and most efficient disinfectant and purifier In nature, 
but few realize its value when taken into the human 
system for the same cleansing purpose. 

Charcoal is a remedy that the more you take of It 
the better; it is not a drug at all, but ary absorbs 
the gases and impurities always present in the stom- 
ach and intestines and carries them out of the system. 

Charcoal sweetens the breath after smoking, drink- 
ing, oe after eating onions and other odorous veg- 
etables. 

Charcoal effectually clears and improves the com- 
plexion, it whitens the teeth and further acts as a 
natural and eminently safe cathartic. 

It absorbs the — ay gases which collect in the 
stomach and bowels; it disinfects the mouth and 
throat from the poison of catarrh. 

All druggists sell charcoal in one form or another, 
but probably the best charcoal and the most for the 
money is in Stuart’s Absorbent Lozenges; they are 
composed of the finest powdered Willow charcoal, and 
other harmless antiseptics, in tablet form, or rather 
in the form of large, pleasant tasting lozenges, the 
charcoal being mixed with honey. 

The daily use of these lozenges will soon tell In a 
much improved condition of the general health 
better complexion, sweeter breath and purer blood, and 
the beauty of it is that no possible harm can result 
from their continued use, but, on the contrary, great 


nefit. 

A Buffalo physician in speaking of the benefits of 
charcoal says: “I advise Stuart’s Absorbent ges 
to all patients suffering from gas in stomach and bow- 
els, and to clear the complexion and purify the breath, 
mouth and throat: I also believe the liver is greatly 
benefited by the daily use of them. They cost but 
twenty-five cents a box at drug stores, and although 
in some sense a patent preparation vet I believe I get 
more and better charcoal in Stuart’s Absorbent 
enges than in any of the ordinary charcoal tablets.” 
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Spencer Trask 8 Co. 


BANKERS 


27 & 29 Pine Street, New York 
Members New York Stock Exchange 





R ? 
° : Co . EF RD J. BALD- 
Ass’t Cashi’r. FRED'K 0. FOXCROFT, 2d Ass’t Cashi’r 


The National Park Bank of New York. 


Dawbemd. .. vcccrcece beteeabasonl R2.nNnNn, AAA 

‘ SINS cudcidaricadicsckinetll &4.000.000 
TRECTORS: Joseph T. Moore, Stuyvesant Fish. Geo’ 8. 
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Issues Letters of Cred 
all ene ers ot Sse it for Travelers available in 


OXLAHOMA MORTGAGES 
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A NEW FOOD 


CORN 


malted flakes. 


Delicious 
but 
Vitalizing 


—_—— 


Nutritious 
but not 
Fattening 


Nerve 

Building 
but not 
Heating 


the distinctly. American food, strengthened the Indians, 
§ the Puritans, and the Southern Planters in the form of 
Hasty Pudding and Cornbread; but now the most perfect food ever 
put on the market is here—made of the best White Southern Corn, with 
all the fiber, etc., taken out, cooked, and made into large, crisp, clean 


Perfect 
food for 
Athletes 


Children 
thrive 
on it 


Invalids 
find it 
tem pting 


Jaded appetites—tired of the old foods—glad to find the new foods 


that have lately become so popular, will find in Korn-Krisp a new, 


delicious and in every way superior breakfast food. 


Large Flakes, 

Clean and Uniform, 
Crisp Popcorn Taste, 
Pleases Everyone. 


Far more nourishing than Wheat. Much less starch than Wheat. 
35 per cent. more brain and nerve food than Oatmeal. 
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1876— 1902 


The MIDDLESEX 


Banking Company of 
MIDDLETOWN, CONNECTICUT. 
Assets over $7,000,000. 


Debentures and First Mortgage 28th YEAR 
loans upon Real Estate. . . . 7 


A High-Class Mining Investment, 
iraham County Mining Co. 


Capital Stock only $250,000, divided into 
25,000 Shares, par value $10. 
$125,000 (50%) in the Treasury for Working 
Gapital. 


bold Mines, Copper Mines and Irrigation Franchises. 
ARIZONA 


Upwards of $100,000 has been expended in development 


Professor George A. Treadwell, the well-known geologist 
- Companys endorses the property and is a director of 
the Com 

As I block of stock is now offered for subscription at 
$6.25. a phon the price will advance Octo 
087.00. We believe this stock is v orth $40.00 to-day. 
Prospectuses and full particulars furnished on application. 


SCHUYLER S. MOORE, Sec’y and Treas., 
20 Broad St., New York. 














ALTA MILL SHOWING AERIAL TRAM. 





: T's A MINE in the San Juan Region, Colo- 

: rado, owned by THE ALTA MINES 

COMPANY. January ist its $100,- 

000 mill will be treating One Hun- 

dred Tons of Ore a Day. Shipments now 

being made to smelters. Nearly a Mile of de- 

velopmental tunnels completed. Indebtedness of 

$514 000 has been reduced to $125,000. Topay a 

portion of this, the Company offers full- -paid stock at 

alow figure. No promoterstock. Booklet Free. 
Write to us. 

References: Dunn's, Bradstreets or any Milwau- 

kee Bank. 


WIN. J. MORGAN & FINCK 


—~ 418 Pabst Bldg. Milwaukee, Wis. __ 








HARVEY FISK 
AND SONS 


Bankers and Dealers in 


United States 
Government 


BONDS 


New York Boston 





31 YEARS oie fnsreD 
Iowa Farm Loan Mortgages 


List of Mortgages {ssued monthly. Will mail to any address. 


ELLSWORTH @ , SOS 


John Hemoodts Bldg., Boston. Chamber of Commerce, Chicago 
Home Offices established 871. ey Falls Iowa, 


WESTERN LANDS 


i yee have tande j for sale, send descriptions. We sell thou- 
ds of acres and may sell yours. Ne sale, ne charge. 


SIX PER CENT. NET 


Have youidle money? Wecan net you six per cent. on sound 
first mortgage security. Safe as Government bonds, 26 years’ 
eapesenes. Highes “references. For fall information 


PERKINS & CO. Lawrence, Kansas. 


ESTERN MORTGAGES 


AND WESTERN LAND BOUGHT FOR CASH. 
CHAS. E. GIBSON, 45 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 


DIVIDENDS 


INTERNATIONAL PAPER GOMPANY, 
30 Broad Street, New York. 
18TH REGULAR QUARTERLY PREFERRED DIVIDEND. 


joclared the’ regal 
The Board of Directors has this day dec 
quarterly dividend of ONE AND ONE-HALF PER CENT. 
es) on the Preferred Capital Stock, payable October ist, 
1902, to Preferred Stockholders of record of September 15th, 
1902 Checks will be mailea. 

Transfer books of the Preferred Stock will close on the 
15th day of September, 1902, and reopen October ist, 1902, 


E. W,..HYDE, Secretary 
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RUBBER GOODS MANUFACTURING CO., 


FOURTEENTH REGULAR PREFERRED DIVIDEND. 
Sopemers 8rd, 1902. 

Directors have this day declared the Fourteenth regular 
Quarterty i = of ONE AND THREF-FOURTHS PER e NT. 
%) on the Preferred Shares, out of a payable September 

, to holders of record oe 8th, 1902. 

e Preferred Transfer Books will be closed on Monday, Septem. 
ber sth, Ly 8 o’clock, and pw September 16th. Checques will 
be mailed to registered addresses. 


BARING, MAGOUN & CO., Transfer Agents. 





RAILWAY STEEL SPRING GOMPANY. 
71 Broadway, New York, August 27, 1902. 

A quarterly dividend of ONE AND THREE-QUARTERS PER 
CENT. (154%) has this day been declared on the Preferred Stock of 
this Company, payable September 20th, 1902, to stockholders of 
record September 5th, 1902, at the Atlantic Trust Co., Wall and 
William Streets, New York City. 

Transfer books of the Preferred Stock will be closed on Septem. 
Ber 5th, and reopened on September 2ist, 1902. 


RAILWAY STEEL SPRING COMPANY, 


JAMES C. BEACH, Treasurer. 
oer oe 


STATE MUTUA 


LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF WORCESTER, MASS. 


A. G. BULLOCK, President. 


January 1st, 1902. 
ABSETS,.......-cccssseessensssseesees:919,553,609,71 
LIABILITIES...... seeee:17, 532,054.48 





SURPLUS (Massachusetts Standard)..62,021,555.22 


Cash surrender values stated in every policy, and guaran 
teed by the Massachusetts Non-Forfeiture law. 


NEW YORKOFFICE - 220 Broadway. 
C.W. ANDERSON & SON, Gen. Agents. 





AK RKANTS AND BONDS of Oklahoma Territory, and its 

subdivision. netting 6 per cent. and 7 per cent. Lists fur- 

nished on application. All sales subject to examination and approval, 
R. J. EDWARDS, 12 Will Bidg., Oklahoma City, Okla. Ter” 


INSURANCE 








1851 19302 


MASSACHUSETTS 
MUTUAL LIFE 


Insurance Company 
of SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


st, 1902 - $28,291,564.38 
25, 50 5 ‘423. 85 
- = =  2,386,140:;53 
Massachusetts Laws protect the policy-holder. 
NEW YORK OFFICE, Empire Building, 71 Broadway. 
GEO. J. WIGHT, Manager. 


1860 —— THE 1902 


UNITED STATES LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 
JOHN P. MUNN, M.D., - 





President. 


FINANCE COMMITTEE. 
GEO, G. PLUM S. . Pres. Chem. Nat Bank 
JAMES R. PLUM, . .. . Leather 


CLARENCE H. KELSEY, Pres Title Guarantee 
and Trust Co, 


Active and successtul Agents who desire to make DIRECT 
CONTRACTS with this well-established and progressive 
Company, thereby securing for themselves not only an im- 
mediate return for their work, but also an increasing annual 
income commensurate with their success, are invited to com- 
municate with RICHARD E. COCHRAN, 3d Vice-President, 
at the Company’s Office, 277 Broadway, New York City. 


Assets, over . . . 
Insurance in Force, over 


$8,000,000 
$40,000,000 








New England Mutual 
LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


Post Office Square, - - Boston, Mass. 


Assets, Jan.1,1902, $32,721,633.25 
Liabilities -~ - 29,251,142.04 


$3,470,491.21 


All forms of Life and Endowment policies issued. 
pase Catone pane yess on pee ainsi 
ve cy has endorse ere: 
up insuranes valees to which the tnsured is entitled by the 
a usetts Statute. 
Pamphlets, rates, and values for any age sent on application 
the Company’s Office. 


Benj. F. Stevens, Prest. Alfred D. Foster, Vice-Prest. 
S. F. Trull, Secretary. Wm. B. Turner, Asst. Sec'y 








PROVIDENT SAVINGS LIFE 


EB. W. SCOTT, President. 


New York, 


346 Broadway, - 


A Life Insurance Company especially adapted 
for permanent and temporary usefulness to active 
business men. Permanent, giving a large amount 
of indemnity for the family; ¢emporary, guarante 
ing at low cost against loss by death while engaged 
in speculative operations. It specially provides for 
practical wants. 


AMERICAS FIRE 


Insurance 


Company 
PHILADELPHIA. 


Ninety-second 
Annual 8 


Cagh Capltal......cccccccccccsccccceses copescccccccscoess ; 

Reserve Tor re-insurance and = oe ema ooee 

Surplus over all I.iabilities.. a 
TOTAL ASSETS, Jan. ‘Ist. 1902. “$2, 360, 886.8¢ 


THOMAS H. MONTGOMERY, President. 
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HOME 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK 


OFFICE: No. 119 BROADWAY. 








NINETY-EIGHTH SEMI-ANNUAL STATEMENT, JULY, 1902. 





SUMMARY OF ASSETS: 
PAR VALUE MARKET VALUE. 


Cashin Banks - - : - = = $ 634,686 54 
Special Deposits in Trust Coltpailie Fon ee 430,586 48 
ul Ts ee a - = = 1,608,892 406 
United States Bonds - $1,600,000 00 2,050,000 00 
State and City Bonds - 1,325,000 00 1,364,500 00 
Rail Road Bonds -~ - 1,203,750 00 1,285,925 00 
Water and Gas Bonds - 100,000 00 97,500 00 
Rail Road Stocks -~ - 4,315,000 00 6,662,550 00 
Gas Stocks -  - 50,000 00 109,000 00 
Bank and Trust Co. Stocks 175,000 00 508,250 00 
Bonds and Mortgages, being 1st lien ¢ on Real Estate 124,550 00 
Premiums uncollected and in hands of Agents - 991,446 48 


Interest due and accrued on ist July, 1902 - 50,562 87 
$15,918,449 43 





LIABILITIES : 

Cash Capital - - : - - - $3,000,000 00 
Reserve Premium Fund : - - 5,405,511 00 
Unpaid Losses’ - ° ° . : 718,796 65 
Unpaid Re-Insurance, and other claims - 675,454 43 
Reserve for Taxes - 50,000 00 
Net Surplus - - 6,068,687 35 

$15,918,449 43 


Surplus as regards Policy-Holders, - $9,068,687 35 


DIRECTORS: 


Levi P. MORTON, GEORGE H. HARTFORD, JAMES B. VAN WOERT, 
CoRNELIUS N. BLIssS, HENRY F. NOYEs, JoHN CLAFLIN, 

JoHN H. WASHBURN, LucIEN C. WARNER, WILLIAM F. HAVEMEYER, 
BENJAMIN PERKINS, WARNER VAN NORDEN, CoRD MEYER. 

ELBRIDGE G, SNOW. DUMONT CLARKE, Levi C. WEIR 


JOHN H. WASHBURN, President. 
ELBRIDGE G. SNOW, Vice-President. 


HENRY J. FERRIS, Asst AREUNAH M. os 











EMANUEL H. A. CORREA, }+ 45S’ 
FREDERIC C. BUSWELL, ) ** WILLIAM H. CHENEY, 


New Yerk, July 8, 1902. 
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OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC: 


Mutual Insurance Company 
New York, January 2ist, 1902. 
The Trustees, in conformity with the Charter of the — 
, submit the following statement of its affairs on th e 
of December, 1901 : 
e risks — ist January, 


Premiums on Marin: 
1901, to 8ist December, 1 = Aa 


eens marked off from 1st January 1901, 
ee 1901 Z| 


| Boonen 
during the ae $275,102.19 


Rent 
a 


$3,51 2,389.71 


54,889.85 $329,992.04 


were estimated 
and paid in 1901,1,458,859.48 $1,857,044,29 


Less Salvages.. 112,031,98 
Reinsurances 85,617.65 $197,649.63 





” $430,511.52 sams 66 


oa Slated has the following Asse 
Dnited 8 and State of New — 

City, Bank tocks.. ... 
Loans 





2,639 ,000.00 
Premium Notes and Bills Receivable 1,159,385.19 
Cash in the hands of European Bankers to 
der policies payable in fo: 
53.193.27 
225,710.12 


EE. teh es ncéoccedee péhiopmaoisacia $10,972,349.20 


per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates of profits 
paid to the holders thereof, or their — representatives, 

on ee after Tuesday, the fourth of Feb ext. 
ete tstanding certificates of the issue o 1896 will be redeemed 
d paid to the holders thereof, on ¥ legal representatives, on 
and after Tuesday, the fourth of next, from which date 
will cease. wirhe by oan cates to be produted at 


cent, is declared on the net earned 


mtums of bey compan ‘es Dy for the year ending 8ist December, 1901 ror 


which certificates be issued on and after Tuesday, the sixth 
of May next. 


By order of the Board. J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary, 


TRUSTEES: - 
pwele Fleitmann, "a P. Morton, 

W. H. H. Moore, 
Frederic A. Parsons, 
Henry Parish, 
yey ht, w. Quintard, 


Gustav Amsinck, 
Francis M. Bacon, 
Vernon H. Brown, 
Waldron P. Brown, 
Joseph H. Chapman, Franci 

osep! man, 8 
George Clark, Leander N. Lovell, 
Jam ee. “De F Forest, Lewis Cass Ledyard, Douglas Robinson, 
William E. Dodge, Charlies H. Marshall, Gustav H. Schwab, 
Vornelius Elders,’ George H. Macy, William C. Sturges. 


a A. RAVEN, President. 
F. A. PARSONS, Vice-Pres’t. 
CORNELIUS ELDERT, 2d Vice-Pres’t. 
THEO. P. JOHNSON , 3d Vice-Pres’t. 








to hold thirteen copies of THz INnpE- 
furn 


B 7 N DE | PENDENT will be ished by us at the 


rate of 35 cents each, postage included. 


THE INDEPENDENT, 
130 Fulton Street, New York. 





If You Are Looking 
for a Country Home 


ON THE WATER, OR 


If You Understz 
Handling Real Estz 


you will be interested in proper 
at New Rochelle, N. Y., to whi 
we hold title and which we mu 
realize on to settle an acco 
Pictures, description, etc., 
on application, or call at our off 
and we will give full particula 





CONTINENTAL FIRE INS. CG 
Continental Butlding, 46 Cedar St., 





ALLEN, President. 


Vice-Presid 
Second Vice-Presi¢ 
ore 


J. M. 


” Asst. Seor t 


FIRE INSURANCE 


NATIONAL, oF HARTFO 


“CONNECTICUT, 
ae ad JANUARY ist. : one 
Capital 8 all out. 
Re-Insurance 
Unsettled Lesses ond. other claims. ° 96! 
Net Surplus ee 
Total Assets, Jan. 18t, 1901........ eocesccesces 
JAMES NICHOLS, President, 
B. kK. STILLMAN, Secretary, 
H. A. SMITH, Asst. Secretary. 





secceessesecess 9 t: 

















